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COMMODORE CHARLES WILEES. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
Tue organization and temperament of Com- | 
modore Wilkes indicate hardihood, endurance, 
activity, and efficiency. He is muscular, lithe, 
and wiry in constitution, and these qualities of 
temperament give great intensity and positive- 
ness of mind and character. His head is high, 
indicating moral feeling, elevation of senti- 
ment, pride and determination of mind. He 
has a kind of General. Jackson head, and, in- | 
deed, ‘his features are marked and distinct, and 
the expression of his countenance reminds one 
of the hero of New Orleans. He evidently has 
moderate Secretiveness, and great directness 
and frankness of disposition. He appears to 
have a full share of Destructiveness, and large 
Combativeness, showing courage, executive 
force, and the disposition to be prompt in ac- 
tion, and thorough in all that he does. His PORTRAIT OF COMMODORE CHARLES WILKES, 
Cautiousness is fully developed, evincing fair THE CAPFURER OF MESSES MASON AND SLIDELL. 
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but not excessive prudence. “His forehead 
shows uncommon talent for planning, reasoning, 
and comprehending principles. He has fair 
practical ability, but is not so much distin- 
guished for his knowledge of particulars as for 
the soundness of his views and the appropri- 
ateness of his plans. He would enjoy making 
scientific investigations, and would not be likely 
to be misled in regard to any facts which might 
be presented to him, because he would fall 
back on principles, and subject the examination 
of facts to the criticism of a sound philosophy. 
His Language appears to be only fair; he has 
more ideas than words, and when he talks, he 
always says something—every word is loaded 
with idea. He has excellent judgment of char- 
acter, reads men at the first sight, knows how 
to select the right man for particular duties, 
and though not by nature suspicious. he has 
the talent to understand the motives and dispo- 
sitions of persons ; hence he is seldom deceiv- 
ed. If there is anything he despises more than 
another. it is a secretive, slippery, tricky per- 
son. If aman will be fierce, hard, selfish, and 
quarrelsome, he knows how to understand and 
treat him; but one who is non-committal, full 
of duplicity and smooth words, he would avoid- 

Benevolence appears to be decidedly large. 
With all his openness and energy he has a mel- 
low spirit, a sympathizing and kindly nature. 
He is upright, truthful, just, and has the power 
of controlling people in such @ manner as to 
command their respect, and at the same time 
secure their friendship and confidence. With 
such a head and temperament, a man could 
not fail to be a good disciplinarian, and a con- 
trolling spirit wherever he might move. He is 
able to take rank as a thinker, or as a doer, with 
first-class men ; and having strong moral feel- 
ings, uncommon firmness and determination, 
and a high degree of pride and self-reliance, hi 
influence must be felt in any circle. Low 
dissolute men look up to and fear him, menof 
character and attainment seek his society, and 
value him for his integrity, intelligence, sta- 
mina, and strength of character. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


- Commodore Wilkes, whose name is now 
spoken with admiration by every American, 
particularly on account of his recent arrest of 
Mason and Slidell, the rebel commissioners to 
England and Franee, is well known both in 
science and navigation. He was born in the 
State of New York in 1805, and entered the 


naval service of his country in 1818, being but” 


13 years of age. He gave evidence of marked 
ability by seientific researches, and subse- 
quently received at the hands of the American 
government the command of a naval expedi- 
tion, intended to explore the countries border- 
ing on the Pacific and Southern oceans. His 


command consisted of two sloops of war, a brig — 


and two tenders, and he himself had the grade 
of captain. He doubled Cape Horn, crossed 
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over to Polynesia, Van Diemen’s Land, and 
Australia, advancing as high as the 61st degree 
of south latitude ; he then visited the Feejee 
Islands and Borneo, and returned to New York 
in 1842, by way of Singapore and the Cape of 
Good Hope. This memorable expedition of 
four years was fertile in useful observations, 
which Captain Wilkes subsequently gave to 
the world in a very able work, in five octavo 
volumes, entitled, ‘‘ A Narrative of the United 
States Exploring Expedition.” 

Captain Wilkes has published several works 
on geographical research, especially valuable 
for reference. The statistics, drawings, maps, 
etc., are of the highest order. The Geograph- 
ical Society of London, in 1848, presented him 
with a gold medal in appreciation of his labors. 
Captain Wilkes received his present commis- 
sion in 1855. He has been in the service al- 
together about 43 years, having been on shore 
and other duty 27 years, and on sea service 10 
years, leaving but seven years of his term un- 
employed. His last duty at sea was in June, 
1842, and before being ordered to the San Ja- 
cinto, he was on special duty at Washington 
upon matters connected with his Exploring Ex- 
pedition. 

Commodore Wilkes. while returning from the 
coast of Africa, in the United States steam frigate 
San Jacinto, stopped at Havana to take in coal, 
and while there, learned that Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell were to leave on the 7th of No- 
vember on the British mail steamer Trent, for 
England. Captain Wilkes heard, about the 


same time, that the pirate Sumter was off La- | 
guayra, and he determined to capture her, if | 


possible. 

While steaming through the Bahama Chan- 
nel he encountered the Trent, and brought her 
to by firing two shots across her bow. Lieut. 
Fairfax, of the San Jacinto, was immediately 
sent on board with a boat’s crew and marines, 
and asked of the master of the Trent to see his 
passenger list. This was denied, and Lieut. 
Fairfax then stated that his purpose was to 
take into custody Messrs. Slidell and Mason, 
whom he knew to be on board, and those who 
accompanied them. The rebel envoys were 
soon recognized, and they refused Lieut. Fair- 
fax’s demand that they should proceed aboard 
the San Jacinto, and immediately went below 
to their state-rooms. They were followed, and 
Lieut. Fairfax told them that if they refused to 
go peaceably he should be eompelled to use 
force. They still refused, when the marines 
stepping forward and taking them by the 
shoulder, they made no further opposition. 

_ Messrs. Eustis and McFarland, the secreta- 
ries of the rebel envoys, were alse arrested. 
The baggage of the prisoners was transferred 
to the San Jacinto, and it is supposed that their 
instructions from Jeff. Davis’s government, and 
any mail matter which had been intrusted to 
them, had probably been transferred to the 
English mail. No opposition was offered by 





the officers of the Trent to the arrest, other 
than a verbal protest. 

On arriving at Fortress Monroe, the govern- 
ment ordered the San Jacinto to proceed to New 
York with the prisoners, and Marshal Murray, 
of New York, was intrusted to board the vessel 
at Sandy Hook, and proceed to Fort Warren, in 
Boston harbor, when the pseudo embassadors 
were received as prisoners. 

Commodore Wilkes was complimented by 
the citizens of Boston with a public dinner for 
his capture of the fugitive envoys on his own 
responsibility. New York has also given hima 
public reception. The Secretary of the Navy 
has approved his conduct. His country will 
remember him with gratitude. 

_ OS eo oo 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—No.&. 


SELF-ESTEEM. 

From some cause, nearly every person re- 
coils at the idea of being supposed to have 
large Self-Esteem. We can imagine that this 
public sentiment relative to this important sen- 
timent’or feeling originated from observing the 
manifestations of Self-Esteem when excessively 
developed in conjunction with weak intellect, 
and perhaps large Approbativeness and small 
Secretiveness. Such a combination of organs 
would tend to make a person’s conduct odious. 
We never could keep a straight face, and have 
always wondered how the birds could, when 
we saw a turkey-cock strutting up and down, 
and showing off before his compeers and con- 
sorts. When men with weak judgment and 
overweening vanity resemble the turkey-cock 
in their conduct, it is almost only then, and 
with respect to such persons, that the world 
recognizes the faculty of Self-Esteem at all, 
and when these manifestations are considered 
to be the outworkings of Self-Esteem, they 
instinctively and blamelessly shrink from any 
particular partiality for such a faculty. We 
propose to show that this is an abnormal and 
warped manifestation and caricature of the 
faculty, and that its normal development and 
proper activity is one of the most useful and 
indispensable elements in a well organized 
character. 

Self-Esteem gives us the idea of selfhood— 
of our own personal value; and when it is 
properly developed, it gives nobleness and 
self-reliance. It is gratified with such exter- 
nal influences as tend to elevate and minister 
to the importance of the individual. That a 
man should respect himself, and claim the 
respect of others, no ove will deny; that he 
should respect and value his own opinions and 
what is his, because they are his, is equally 
clear. A certain amount of personal dignity 
is necessary to make the world respect us. 
He who does not respect himself will not be 
respected ; and he who will not stand up for 
his own rights, especially his personal prerog- 
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atives, will be buffeted, set aside, spoiled, 
robbed by eight tenths of the human race, and 
by the other two tenths pitied. 

Self-Esteem is an element, also, in decision ; 
it enables one to value his opinions, his plans ; 
gives him confidence in the exercise of his 
courage and judgment. Without Self-Esteem 
a man may be passively virtuous, but throw 
him into the strong currents of temptation, 
and those who are easy and self-poised in the 
possession of a good degree of Self-Esteem, 
will lead him who lacks it directly in opposi- 
tion to the monitions of his own sense of right 
and duty. Let a man be made to feel mean 
and degraded, let his self-respect be invaded 
and crushed, and one of the bulwarks of his 
virtue and honor is destroyed. A man with 
Self-Esteem fully developed, can say Yes or 
No, even though he have not the courage or 
the perseverance to do battle for his principles ; 
he may, at least, stand his ground, or if com- 
pelled to retreat, he will keep his face toward 
the foe and his desires and efforts in the direc- 
tion of the promptings of. duty and honor, 
That pride which arises from Self-Esteem fre- 
quently prevents persons from descending to 
practices of vice and meanness, and in the 
fallen is sometimes the only element that can 
be acted upon to effect their reformation. 
Sometimes even the gutter drunkard, by being 
addressed through his sense of manliness and 
honor, is enabled to dash the eup from his lips, 
and become a man again. Those who lack 
Self-Esteem, whatever may be their talent, 
are apt to feel unworthy, diffident, and have 
such a sense of inferiority as to shrink from 
responsibility, which unfits them for the dis- 
charge of important duties. 

To the unequal development of Self-Esteem 
may perhaps be attributed many of the ine- 
qualities in society which tend to constitute 
higher and lower classes. Distinctions are 
not at all based upon wealth, learning, or 
talent ; for we often find talent too diffident to 
come forth from obscurity and assume a posi- 
tion in the broad light of notoriety. We also 
see persons of wealth and learning who cringe 
before the illiterate, the poor, and those who 
have but little talent, but who are endowed 
largely with Self-Esteem, coupled with energy 
of character, which feelings give a strong 
sense of personal power and independence, and 
enable their possessor to conquer opposition 
and secure an influential position. A young 
man who has fair talent, considerable energy, 
and decided Self-Esteem will content himself 
with no subordinate or inferior position ; he 
feels capable of using power and of taking 
responsibility ; and though intellectually he 
may not be better qualified for such positions 
than a hundred others ‘around him, yet his 
pride or spirit of selfhood leads him to assume 
position, and to work earnestly to fill that po- 
sition—he is bound to be captain; and while 
diffidence with talent and skill may stand bal- 





ancing between hope and fear, desire and un- 
certainty, self-reliance elbows its way through 
the world and wins success by daring to at- 
temptit Artificial distinctions in society may 
be created by titles and wealth, as in England, 
and maintained for ages, but the influence 
which is exerted is done more through the 
blind veneration of the masses than any real 
respect for the merit or the power of the per- 
sons who bear the titles or possess the wealth. 
In that and other countries we occasionally 
find a- Brougham or a Napoleon, a Wellington 
or a Copley (Lord Lyndhurst), who rises from 
poverty to the highest position of influence 
and respectability by dint of talent, backed up 
by self-confidence and effort; and it is pleas- 
ingly true that these self-made men. even 
among aristocrats and nobles, have a far 
greater reverence paid them than do those 
who inherit wealth and rank by the accident 
of birth, which some call “blood.” We be- 
lieve in blood and birth, and value people in 
consequence of these; but we look for ercel- 
lence in birth and blood not necessarily in con- 
junction with artificial rank and wealth, but 
solely through healthy, well-balanced organi- 
zations, refined and elevated by culture, and 
rendered illustrious by high purposes and noble 
deeds—to such an aristocracy we have no ob- 
jection, but would rejoice in its widest diffu- 
sion. Nations in which Self-Esteem is strong 
take rank among nations having the organ 
relatively smaller, as individuals having it 
large, outrank and govern persons having it in 
less degree. Great Britain’s spirit of conquest 
and of dictation, and the invincibility of her 
troops on the field of battle and of~her mari- 
ners on the sea, may be attributed, in a great 
degree, to the prominent national development 
of this organ. The people of the United 
States have inherited from British ancestry a 
similar spirit of independence, and in more 
than one instance on the field of battle and on 
the ocean have they shown their inherited 
dread of submission, whieh fired all the ele- 
ments of courage and ambition to wrench vic- 
tory from superior numbers and greater dy- 
namic power. Not only on the field of battle 
does this feeling prompt nations to seek vic- 
tory, but it inspires them to outstrip others in 
manufactures, and in everything else that 
sustains national power and glory. In many 
matters of invention the United States have 
outstripped the mother country, but England 
has a sufficient amount of Self-Esteem to give 
her self-complacency under any defeat which 
she may suffer in the line of prowess and skill 
at our hands, by the fact that Brother Jonathan 
the conqueror is “ bone of her bone and flesh 
of her flesh ;”’ and by attributing our victories 
to the British blood which we carry, indirectly 
reflects credit on her after all, so that. though 
nominally vanquished. she regards the victory 
as almost her own, because achieved by her 
sons. 

In the training and education of the young 
this element of the character should not be 
crushed, but encouraged and properly directed. 
If a child has a fair development of it, he 
should never be degraded nor underrated. If 





it be weak in him, it should be encouraged by 
an address to his honor and manliness. He 
may be early taught that some actions are in 
themselves mean and low, and therefore be- 
neath the true dignity of human character, 
and he will instinctively despise and avoid 
them. Mothers sometimes call their children 
debasing names, such as villain, scamp, sim- 
pleton, dolt. This practice not only serves to 
irritate and annoy the child, and thus deprave 
its disposition, but it has a direct tendency to 
lower the child in his own self-respect. If we 
tell the child he is a villain, and he has any 
respect for our opinion, it is the very way to 
make him one by blighting his sense of honor, 
and giving him a eraven spirit and a low esti- 
mate of himself. Approbativeness and Com- 
bativeness often Jead persons to boast and 
brag, to praise themselves for what is theirs, 
and of what they have done; but this mani- 
festation is by many erroneously attributed to 
Self-Esteem, which gives rather a haughty, 
imperious disposition, especially if it be too 
strong absolutely or relatively in the charac- 
ter. While we dislike a haughty. supercilious 
character, we equally depreeate an undignified, 
submissive, craven spirit. Most persons, in 
the training of children. address Approbative- 
ness rather than Self-Esteem; they impress 
upon the child’s mind the idea that his wrong 
doings will be unpopular, not that certain acts 
aud dispositions are essentially mean and un- 
worthy of him as a human being, whether the 
world knows itor not. A child can be induced 
to abandon a favorite pursuit by arousing his 
Self-Esteem to regard it as debasing, mean, 
and undignified, and then, though his friends 
and the world do not see his conduct, he will 
avoid improper conduct per se and for his own 
sake, not to avoid rebuke or public disgrace. 
His virtues can also be made strong when his 
sense of dignity and honor is combined with 
the dictates of reason and conscience. Some 
persons claim humility to be one of the high- 
est virtues, and that true humility is incon- 
sistent with the element of Self-Esteem in 
character. Self-love, by the Great Teacher, 
is made the measure or criterion of fraternal 
love in the command, ‘ Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.”’ It is easy to understand this to 
méan, “Since it is natural and proper that 
you should love self, and stand on your dignity 
as a human being, therefore, love others as 
well as you do yourself, but no better.” It 
would not be difficult to obey this injunction 
if men’s social, moral, and intellectual powers 
were strong and active enough to balance and 
properly regulate the selfish propensities, and 
thus enable us to estimate every desire and 
duty in its true light. When we hear persons 
say it is impossible to obey the golden rule, 
we suspect their selfish faculties prevail. 
Some say there is not an honest man on earth. 
We suspect such persons judge others by 
themselves. A man in whom the moral and 
intellectual faculties prevail over the propen- 
sities and passions, seldom regards the fulfill- 
ment of the golden rule as impossible; and in 
proportion as the selfish and animal propensi- 
ties predominate, the temptations to gratify 
them in contradiction to moral restraint and 
intellectual propriety are multiplied. 


Self-Esteem, whatever popular prejudice 
may exist against it, is among the most en- 
nobling of human characteristics, and even 
when it exists in too great a degree, its very 
excess commands respect, though it may not 
evoke our love. 
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THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


BY GEORGE WILSON, M.D., 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 





Tue ivory palace of the skull, which is the 
central abode of the soul, although it dwells in 
the whole body, opens to the outer world four 
gateways, by which its influences may enter ; 
and a fifth, whose alleys are innumerable, un- 
folds its thousand doors on the surface of every 
limb. These gateways, which we otherwise 
name the Organs of the Senses, and call in our 
mother speech, the Eye, the Ear, the Nose, the 
Mouth, and the Skin—are instruments by 
which we see, and hear, and smell, and taste, 
and touch ; at once loopholes through which 
the spirit gazes out upon the world, and the 
world gazes in upon the spirit ; porches which 
the longing, unsatisfied soul would often gladly 
make wider, that beautiful material nature 
might come into it more fully and freely; and 
fenced doors, which the sated and dissatisfied 
spirit would, if it had the power, often shut 
and bar altogether. 

I will try to picture each of those living in- 
lets of learning, without stopping at present to 
inquire how much the soul knows independent 
of the senses, and how far it controls them. 
The soul and its servants were not intended to 
be at war with each other, and the better the 
wise king is served, the more kingly will he 
appear. We have a strange fear of our bodies, 
and are ever speaking as if we could right the 
spirit, only by wronging the flesh, and could 
best sharpen our intellects by blunting our 
senses. But our sou!s would be only gainers 
by the perfection of our bodies were they wise- 
ly dealt with; and for every human being we 
should aim at securing, so far as they can be 
attained, an eye as keen and piercing as that 
of the eagle; an ear as sensitive to the faint- 
est sound as that of the hare; a nostril as far 
scenting as that of the wild deer; a tongue as 
delicate as that of the butterfly ; and a touch 
as acute as that of the spider. 

No man ever was so endowed, and no one 
ever will be; but all come infinitely short of 
what they should achieve were they to make 
their senses what they might be made. The 
old have outlived their opportunity, and the 
diseased never had it; but the young, who 
have still an undimmed eye, an undulled ear, 
and a soft hand ; an unblunted nostril, and a 
tongue which tastes with relish the plainest 
fare, can so cultivate their senses as to make 
the narrow ring which for the old and infirm 
encireles things sensible, widen for them into 
an almost limitless horizon. 

There are three points of view from which 
we are to look at the senses, viz. : 

Ist. As ministers to the merely animal wants 
of the body. 


2d. As ministers to the cultivation of the | 


intellect ; and, 
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3d. As ministers to the gratification of the 
perception of beauty and its opposite. 

It is to the two last, the intellectual and es- 
thetical offices of the senses, 1 am mainly to 
refer, including that relation to our moral in- 
stincts which flows from the triple corporeal, 
intellectual, and esthetical function which is 
exercised by each sense. 


THE EYE. 


First, then, of the Eye. It is one of the 
prerogatives of man to have eyes. Many liv- 
ing creatures have none. The eyes which 
others—for example, the star-fishes—have, are 
mere sensitive points, dimly conscious of light 
and darkness, but not perceiving colore or dis- 
tinguishing forms. The eyes of flies are hard, 
horny lanterns, which can not be moved about 
like our restless eyes, but look always in the 
same direction; while spiders, having many 
more things to look after than one pair of such 
lanterns will suffice for, have eyes stuck all] 
over their heads, and can watch a trapped 
gnat with one eye, and peer through a hole in 
their webs with another. We are much better 
provided for than any of these creatures, al- 
though we have but two small orbs to see 
with. Think first, how beautiful the human 
eye is, excelling in beauty the eye of every 
creature. The eyes of many of the lower an- 
imals are doubtless very beautiful. You must 
have admired the bold, fierce, bright eye of 
the eagle; the large, gentle, brown eye of the 
ox ; the treacherous green eye of the cat, wax- 
ing and waning like the moon, as the sun 
shines upon it or deserts it; the pert eye of the 
sparrow, the sly eye of the fox, the peering 
little bead of black enamel in the mouse’s 
head, the gem-like eye which redeems the toad 
from ugliness ; and the intelligent, affectionate 
expression which looks out from the human- 
like eye of the horse and the dog. There are 
these and the eyes of many other animals full 
of beauty ; there are none, indeed, which are 
not beautiful ; but there is a glory which ex- 
celleth in the eye of man. We realize this 
fully only when we gaze into the faces of 
those we love. It is their eyes we look at 
when we are near them, and recall when we 
are far away. The face is a blank without 
the eye; and the eye seems to concentrate 
every feature initself. Jt is the eye that smiles, 
not the lips; it is the eye that listens, not 
the ear; it that frowns, not the brow; it that 
mourns, not the voice. Every sense and every 
faculty seems to flow toward it, and find ex- 
pression through it, nay, to be lost in it; for 
all must at times have felt as if the eye of an- 
other was not his, but he: as if it had not mere- 
ly a life, but also a personality of its own; 


| as if it was not only a living thing, but also a 


thinking being. 

But apart from this source of beauty, in 
which man’s eye must excel that of all other 
creatures, as much as his spirit excels in en- 








dowments theirs ; it is in itself, even when life 
has departed from it, and the soul no longer 
looks through its window, a beautiful and a 
very wonderful thing. Its beauty is, perhaps, 
most apparent in the eye of an infant, which, 
if you please, we shall suppose not dead, but 
only asleep with its eyes wide open. How 
large and round they are ; how pure and pear- 
ly the white is, with but one blue vein or two 
marbling its surface; how beautiful the rain- 
bow ring, opening its mottled circle wide to 
the light! How sharply defined the pupil, so 
black and yet so clear, that you look into it as 
into some deep, dark well, and see a little face 
look back at you, which you forget is your own, 
while you rejoice that the days are not yet 
come for those infant eyes, when “ they that 
look out of the windows shall be darkened !”’ 
And then, the soft, pink curtains which we call 
eyelids, with their long silken fringes of eye- 
lashes, and the unshed tears bathing and 
brightening all! How exquisite the whole! 
How precious in the sight of God must those 
little orbs be, when he has bestowed upon them 
so much beauty ! 

But apart altogether ftom that beauty which 
delights the painter, the human eye is a won- 
drous construction. Let us glance fora moment 
at its wonderfulness. It is essentially a hol- 
low globe, or small spherical chamber. There 
is no human chamber like it in form, unless 
we include among human dwelling-places the 
great hollow balls which surmount the Cathe- 
dral or Basilica Domes of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Theeye issuch aball; the larger part 
of it, which we do not see when we look in 
each other’s faces, forms the white of the eye, 
and consists of a strong, thick, tough membrane, 
something like parchment, but more pliable. 
This forms the outer wall, as it were, of the 
chamber of the eye; it may be compared to 
the cup of an acorn, or to a still more familiar - 
thing, an egg-cup, or to a round wine-glass 
with a narrow stem. It is strong, so that it 
can not easily be injured ; thick, so that light 
can not pass through it ; and round, so that it 
ean be moved about in every direction, and let 
us see much better on all sides with a single 
pair of eyes than the spider can with its host 
of them. 

In the front of the eye is a clear, transpa- 
rent window, exactly like the glass of a watch. 
If you look at a face sideways, you see it pro- 
jecting with a bent surface like a bow-window, 
and may observe its perfect transparency. The 
eyelids, which I have formerly spoken of as a 
curtain, may perhaps be better compared to a 
pair of outside shutters for this window, which 
are put up when we go to sleep, and taken 
down when we awake. But these shatters are 
not useless, or merely ornamental, through the 
day. Every moment they are rising and fall- 
ing, or, as we say, winking. We do this so 
unceasingly, that we forget that we do it at 
all ; but the object of this unconscious winking 
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is a very important one. An outside window 
soon gets soiled and dirty, and a careful shop- 
keeper cleans his windows every morning. 
But our eye-windows must never have so 
much as a speck or spot upon them, and the 
winking eyelid is the busy apprentice, who, 
not once a day, but all the day, keeps the liv- 
ing glass clean; so that after all we are little 
worse off than the fishes, who bathe their eyes 
and wash their faces every moment. 

Behind this ever-clean window, and at some 
distance from it, hangs that beautiful circular 
curtain which forms the colored part of the 
eye, and in the center of which is the pupil. 
It is named the Iris, which is only another 
name for the rainbow ; for though we speak 
of eyes as simply blue, or gray, or black, be- 
cause they have one prevailing tint, we can not 
fail to notice that the ring of the eye is always 
variously mottled, and flecked or streaked with 
colors as the rainbow is. This rainbow-cur- 
tain, or iris, answers the same purpose which 
a Venetian blind does. Like it, it can be open. 
ed and closed at intervals, and like it, it never 
is closed altogether ; but it is a far more won- 
derful piece of mechanism than a Venetian 
blind, and it opens and closes in a different 
way. 

There is nothing this iris so much resembles, 
both in shape and in mode of action, as that 
much-loved flower, the daisy. The name sig- 
nifies literally Day’s Eye; the flower which 
opens its eye to the day, or when day dawns. 
Shakspeare, who saw all analogies, referring 
to the similar action of the marigold, in the 
morning song in Cymbeline, tells how 

“ Winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes.” 

The Ettrick Shepherd embodies the same 

analogy in an evening song: 
“ When the blewart* bears a pearl, 
And the daisy turns a pea, 
And the bonnie lucken gowan 
Has fauloit up her e’e.” 

The daisy and the iris agree in this, that 
their opening and closing are determined by 
their exposure to light or darkness ; but they 
differ in this, that the daisy opens widest when 
the sun is at its height, and shuts altogether 
when the sun goes down; while the iris opens 
widest in utter darkness, and closes so as to 
make the pupil a mere black point when sun- 
shine falls upon it. 

If we wish to observe this in our own eyes, 
we need only close them for a little while be- 
fore a looking-glass, so that the dropped eye- 
lids may shut out the day, when, like shy 
night-birds, the living circles will stretch out- 
ward; and the pupil of the eye, like a hole 
which the sun is melting in the,ice, will quick- 
ly widen into a deep, clear pool. If now we 
open our eyes, we see the rainbow-rings con- 
tract as the light falls upon them, and the dark 
pupil rapidly narrow, like the well-head of a 
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spring almost sealed by the frost. But proba- 
bly all have seen the movement I am describ- 
ing in the eyes of a cat, where the change is 
more conspicuous than in our own eyes ; and 
have noticed the broad iris spread out in twi- 
light, till the look, usually so suspicious, soft- 
ened into a mild glance; while when pussy is 
basking in the sun, as she dearly loves to do, 
she shows between her frequent winkings only a 
narrow slit for a pupil, like the chink of a 
shutter, or the space between the spars of a 
lattice-blind. 

The endless motions of this living curtain, 
which, like the unresting sea, is ever changing 
its aspect, have for their object the regulation 
of the flow of light into the eye. When the 
permitted number of rays have passed through 
the guarded entrance, or pupil, they traverse 
certain crystal-like structures, which are now 
to be described. 

Behind this iris is a lens, as opticians call it, 
or magnifying-glass. We are most familiar 
with this portion of the eye as it occurs in 
fishes, looking in the recently-caught creature 
like a small ball of glass, and changing into 
what resembles a ball of chalk, when the fish 
is boiled. This lens is inclosed in a transpa- 
rent covering, which is so united at its edges 
to the walls of the eye that it stretches like a 
piece of crystal between them ; and in front of 
it, filling the space dividing the lens from the 
watch-glass-like window, is a clear, transpa- 
rent liquid like water, in which the iris floats. 
The lens is, further, set like the jewel-stone of 
a ring, in what looks, when seen detached, 
like a larger sphere of crystal ; but which in 
reality is a translucent liquid contained in*an 
equally translucent membrane, so that the 
greater part of the eye is occupied with fluid ; 
and the chamber, after all, which it most re- 
sembles, is that of a diving-bell full of water. 
Lastly, all the back part of the eye has spread 
over its inside surface, first, a fine white mem- 
brane, resembling cambric or tissue paper, and 
behind that a dark curtain ; so that it resem- 
bles a room with black cloth hung next to the 
wall, and a white muslin curtain spread over 
the cloth. This curtain or retina, seen alone, 
is like a flower-cup, such as that of a white 
lily, and like it ends in a stem, which anato- 
mists name the Optic nerve; the stem, in its 
turn, after passing through the black curtain, 
is planted in the brain, and is in living connec- 
tion with it. 

Altogether, then, our eye is a chamber shap- 
ed like a globe, having one large window 
provided with shutters outside, and with a 
self-adjusting blind within. Otherwise, it is 
filled with a glassy liquid, and has two wall 
papers, or curtains, one white and the other 
black. / 

How small this eye-chamber is, we all know ; 
but it is large enough. A single tent sufficed 
to lodge Napoleon; and Nelson guided the 
fleets of England from one little cabin. And 
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so it is with the eye ; it is set apart for the re- 
ception of one guest, whose name is Light, but 
also Legion; and as the privileged entrant 
counsels, the great arms and limbs of the body 
are set in motion. 

Within our eyes, at every instant, a picture 
of the outer world is painted by the pencil of 
the Sun on the white curtain at the back of 
the eye; and when it has impressed us for a 
moment, the black curtain absorbs and blots 
out the picture, and the sun paints a new one, 
which in its turn is blotted out, and so the 
process proceeds all the day long. What a 
strang thing this is! Wespeak of seeing things 
held before our eyes, as if the things them- 
selves pressed in upon us, and thrust themselves 
into the presence of our spirits. But it is not 
80; you no more, any one of you, see my face 
at this moment, than you ever saw your own. 
You have looked betimes into a mirror, and 
seen a something beautiful or otherwise, which 
you have regarded as your face. Yet it was 
but the reflection from a piece of glass you 
saw ; and whether the glass dealt fairly with 
you or not, you can not tell; but this is certain 
—your own face you never beheld. And as 
little do you see mine ; some hundred portraits 
of me, no two the same, are at this moment 
hanging, one on the back wall of each of your 
eye-chambers. It is these portraits you see, 
not me; and I see none of you, but only cer- 
tain likenesses, two for each of you, a right-eye 
portrait, and a left-eye portrait, both very 
hasty and withal inaccurate sketches. And so 
jt is with the whole visible world. It is far 
off from us when it seems nearest. Darkness 
abolishes it altogether. The midday sun but 
interprets it; and we know it not in the ori- 
ginal, but only in translation. 

Face to face we shall never meet this visible 
world, or gaze eye to eye upon it. We know 
only its picture, and can not tell whether that 
is faithful or not ; but it can not be altogether 
faithless, and we must accept it, as we do the 
transmitted portraits of relatives we have 
never seen, or the sculptured heads of men 
who died ages before us. On those we gaze, 
not distrusting them, yet not altogether confid- 
ing in them: and we must treat the outward 
world in the same way. 

What a strange interest thus attaches to that 
little darkened chamber of the eye! Into it 
the sun and the stars, the earth and the ocean, 
the glory and the terror of the universe, enter 
upon the wings of light, and demand audience 
of the soul. And from its mysterious abiding- 
place the soul comes forth. and in twilight they 
commune together. No one but Him who made 
them can gaze upon the unvailed majesty of 
created things; we could not look upon them 
and live ; and therefore it is that here we see 
all things “ through [or rather in] a glass dark- 
ly ;” and are permitted only to gaze upon their 
shadows in one small, dimly-lighted chamber. 

But shadows as they are, projected upon the 
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brain, and left for the spirit to interpret, and 
differing, as doubtless they often do, as much 
from the realities which they represent as the 
rainbow—although it is the sun’s picture of it- 
self—differs from the sun, yet perhaps, like 
the rainbow, they are not seldom more beauti- 
ful than the objects which produce them; and 
whether or not, these shadows are for us, am- 
bassadors from the material world, bringing 
with them credentials which we can not call 
in question, and revealing all that the powers 
of nature, of which they are the viceroys, chose 
to tell us. We can not, therefore, but welcome 
them as visitants from another world, who may 
deceive us, if they are so minded, but only by 
so acting that we shall not discover the deceit- 
An undiscovered deceit, however, is at worst a 
mystery, and an unsuspected deceit is in effect 
a truth; and by no logic can we cheat our- 
selves into discrediting the shadowy figures 
which, within the amphitheater of each eye- 
ball, repeat in exquisite pantomime their allot- 
ted fifth part of the drama of the universe. 

There is nothing for it, and let us be thank- 
ful for that, but with child-like faith and ador- 
ing wonder to welcome every light-born mes- 
senger who visits our eyes, as one who comes 
of his own free-will, not of- our compulsion ; 
not to take, but to give ; not to give once, but 
again, and most largely to him who uses best 
what already has been given; not to deceive 
or distress, but to instruct and delight us; to 
show us the beauty of nature, and teach us 
the wisdom of God. 


What reverence thus attaches to every liv- 


ing eye! What memories belongtoit! We 
preserve from destruction human buildings, or 
even single chambers, because some one great 
event happened within their walls, or some sol- 
itary noble of our race dwelt in them. John 
Knox read his Bible in such a room; and 
Martin Luther threw his inkstand at an evil 
spirit in such another; Mary Queen of Scots 
wept over her breviary in a third, Galileo was 
tortured in a fourth, Isaac Newton tracked the 
stars from a fifth, and Shakspeare laid him 
down to die in a sixth ; and therefore we pre- 
serve them—and’ how justly!—and go long 
journeys to visit places so sacred. 

And a similar sacredness belongs to that dim 
cell where the two most conflicting of unlike 
existences, the dead world of matter and man’s 
immortal soul, hold their twilight interviews, 
and make revelations to each other. 

When I think, indeed, of that large-window- 
ed little cottage which hides under the thatch 
of each eyebrow, and spreads every moment on 
its walls pictures such as Raphael never paint- 
ted, and sculptures such as Phidias could not 
carve, I feel that it can with justice be likened 
to no earthly building; or if to one, only to 
that Hebrew Temple which has long been in 
the dust. Like it, it has its outer court of the 
Gentiles, free to every visitant, and its inner 
chamber, where only the priests of light may 
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come ; and that chamber is closed by a vail, 
within which only the high priest Lire can en- 
ter, to hold communion with the spiritual pres- 
ence beyond. 

Such is a very imperfect description of that 
first great inlet of knowledge, the Eye ; to cul- 
tivate its powers so that it shall be the en- 
trance-gate of the largest possible amount of 
instruction and delight, is one of the great ends 
of all education. And to encourage us in our 
work, we have the certainty that the human 
eye, as it excels that of every other animal in 
beauty, does so also in power. The eyes of 
many of the lower animals are in themselves, 
perhaps, as susceptible of education as our 
eyes are; and in certain respects they are more 
wonderful. A shark can see in the depths of 
the ocean, where we, evenif supplied with air, 
could not see at all; acat can see better in 


the dark than we can ; and a hawk can see a. 


great deal farther. But two round bits of glass 
and a pasteboard tube give us greatly the ad- 
vantage of the longest-sighted hawk ; we need 
not envy the cat, for a farthing candle will put 
its eyes at a discount ; and when we have oc- 
casion to invade the domains of the shark, we 
can carry an artificial daylight with us and see 
better than he, though aided by the splendid 
mirrors at the back of his eyes. 

The human eye is, no doubt, remarkable for 
the slowness with which it acquires its powers ; 
but, then, the powers it does acquire far trans- 
cend those acquired by the eyes of the lower 
animals. A kitten, for example, sees in a 
month as well as it ever does; and a chicken 
half out of the shell will catch a fly as defily 
as the mother hen can. Look, on the other 
hand, atababy. It gazes about it with won- 
dering, uncertain eyes ; stares at a candle, and 
plainly does not know what to make of it; and 
is in a dream-like, though complacent, per- 
plexity about all things. Cases, too, have oc- 
eurred of persons who were born blind acquir- 
ing the use of their eyes in mature life, and 
they have recorded how strange everything 
seemed, and how long it took them to realize 
what vision truly was. 

The eye, then, was intended by its Maker to 
be educated, and to be educated slowly; but if 
educated fully, its powers are almost boundless, 
It is assuredly, then, a thing to be profoundly 
regretted, that not one man in a thousand de- 
velops the hidden capacities of his organ of vi- 
sion, either as regards its utilitarian or its esthe- 
tic applications. The great majority of man- 
kind do not and can not see one fraction of what 
they were intended to see. The proverb that 
“ None are so blind as those that will not see,” 
is as true of physical as of moral vision. By 
neglect and carelessness we have made our- 
selves unable to discern hundreds of things 
which are before us to be seen. Thomas Car- 
lyle has summed this up in the one pregnant 
sentence, ‘‘The eye sees what it brings the 
power to see.” Howtrue thisis! The sailor 
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on the look-out can see a ship where the lands- 
man sees nothing ; the Esquimaux can distin- 
guish a white fox amid the white snow; the 
American backwoodsman will fire a rifle-ball 
so as to strike a nut out of the mouth of a 
squirrel without hurting it; the Red Indian 
boys hold their hands up as marks to each 
other, certain that the unerring arrow will be 
shot between the spread-out fingers ; the astron- 
omer can see a star in the sky, where to 
others the blue expanse is unbroken; the 
shepherd can distinguish the face of every 
sheep in his flock- the mosaic worker can de- 
tect distinctions of color where others see none ; 
and multitudes of additional examples might 
be given of what education does for the eye. 

Now, we may not be ealled upon to hunt 
white foxes in the snow ; or, like William Tell, 
to save our own life and our child’s by splitting 
with an arrow an apple on its head; or to 
identify a stolen sheep by looking in its face, 
and swearing to its portrait; but we must do 
every day many things essential to our welfare, 
which we would do a great deal better if we 
had an eye trained as we readily might have. 
For example, it is not every man that can hit 
a nail upon the head, or drive it straight in 
with a hammer. Very few persons can draw 
a straight line, or cut a piece of cloth or paper 
even ; still fewer can use & pencil as draughts- 
man ; and ‘fewer still can paint with colors. 
Yet assuredly there is not a calling in which 
an educated eye, nice in distinguishing form, 
color, size, distance, and the like, will not be 
of inestimable service. For alfhough it is not 
to be denied, that some eyes can be educated to 
a much greater extent than others, that can be 
no excuse for any one neglecting to educate his 
eye. The worse it is, the more it needs educa- 
tion ; the better it is, the more it will repay it. 

To describe the mode in which the eye should 
be trained is not my purpose ; and it would be 
vain to attempt a description of its powers 
when educated to the utmost of its capabilities. 
But let me, before parting with it, notice that 
in all ages and by all peoples, the Eye appears 
to have been the most honored of the organs of 
the senses. It has owed this, doubtless, largely 
to its surpassing beauty, and to the glory with 
which it lights up the countenance. But it 
owes its place as Queen of the Senses mainly 
to the fact, that its empire is far wider than 
those ruled over by its sisters. The Ear is 
fabled to hear the music of the spheres, but, in 
reality, is limited in space to those sounds 
which the earth and its atmosphere yield, and 
in time to the passing moment. The starry 
abysses for it are silent; and the past and the 
future are equally dumb. 

The Nostril, the Tongue, and the Hand are 
similarly bounded, perhaps even more so; but 
the Eye so triumphs over space, that it traver- 
ses in a moment the boundless ocean which 
stretches beyond our atmosphere, and takes 
home to itself stars which are millions of miles 
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away ; and so far is it from being fatigued by 
its flight, that, as the Wise King said, ‘it is not 
satisfied with seeing.” Our only physical con- 
ception of limitless infinity is derived from the 
longing of the eye to see farther than the 
farthest star. 

And its empire over time is scarcely less 
bounded. The future it can not pierce; but 
our eyes are never lifted to the midnight heav- 
ens without being visited by light which left 
the stars from which it comes, untold centuries 
ago; and suns which had burned out, wons be- 
fore Adam was created, are shown to us as the 
blazing orbs which they were in those immeas- 
urably distant ages, by beams which have sur- 
vived their source through all that time. 

How far we can thus glance backward along 
a ray of light, and literally gaze into the deep- 
est recesses of time, we do not know; and as 
little can we tell how many ages will elapse 
after our sun’s torch is quenched, before he 
shall be numbered among lost stars by dwell- 
ers in the sun most distant from us; yet as- 
suredly it is through the eye that we acquire 
our most vivid conception of what eternity, in 
the sense of unbeginning and unending time, 
may mean. 

It is most natural, then, that the eye which 
can thus triumph over space and time should 
hold the place of honor among the senses. Of 
all the miracles of healing which our Saviour 
performed, if we except the crowning one of 
resurrection from death, none seems to have 
made such an impression on the spectators as 
the restoration of sight to the blind. One of 
the blind whose sight was restored by Christ 
triumphantly declared to the doubters of the 
marvelousness of the miracle, “Since the 
world began was it-not heard that any one 
opened the eyes of one that was born blind.” 
The perplexed though not unfaithful Jews in- 
quired, ‘* Could not this man, which opened 
the eyes of the blind, have caused that even 
this man should not have died?” And the 
opening of the eyes of the blind would startle 
us as much did we witness it now. To the 
end of time men will acknowledge that He who 
formed the eye justly declared of it, that “ The 
light of the body is the eye ;”’ and all tender 
hearts will feel a peculiar sympathy for those 
whom it has pleased God in his unsearchable 
wisdom to deprive of sight, and for whom in 
this life “ wisdom is at one entrance quite 
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PROBLEM: TO ANALYZE THE INTEL- 
LECT AND KNOWLEDGE. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


BY LEVI REUBEN, MD. 


IL—A RETROSPECT AND EXPLANATION. 

Two articles have appeared in this JouRNAL 
(September and November, 1861) on the sub- 
ject of “Imagination.”? Of that subject, and 
of the purpose of those articles, this is in- 
tended to be a continuation, under a new title. 
Allow me to state the reasons for this change. 

My original aim in these articles has been 
previously explained—to individualize, if pos- 
sible, all the ideas, as well as acts, and, it may 
be, faculties, of the intellectual sort, allowably 
coming in any way under the term Imagina- 
tion. In the first article, the ground thus em- 
braced was found and marked out. The sec- 
ond began with a view, in a general way, of 
our sensations. These, it will not be forgotten, 
constitute a large portion of our knowledge 
“in the raw material,” or “at first hand.” 
That is, they form either the substance, or the 
occasions, of all our subsequent knowings— 
whether about our bodily organization, the 
universe, or that conscious and self-conscious 
Selfhood, the perceiving Mind. 

With a different aim before us, we might 
have been tempted to dwell longer on this 
interesting field. All the sensations, I think, 
may be rightly understood, and, indeed, strictly 
defined, by saying that they are the great body 
or aggregate of the merely animal feelings 
we can have; and that they are all properly 
of this character is easily illustrated or proved ; 
though, of course, in the later and more per- 
fected forms, as the impressions of sights and 
sounds, they appear to us as greatly refined, 
and as losing the more grossly animal nature. 
Such sensations, then, from muscular tensions, 
smells, and tastes, up to sights and sounds, may 
be said to be our crude knowledge-timber—a 
chaos or substratum of heterogeneous bodily 
feelings, out of which, at the first, the organ- 
ized intelligence must in some way arise, and 
out of which, through life, that intelligence 
must continue to receive accessions of material 
needful to its growth. Our scrutiny of this 
body of sensations was carried, at the least, so 
far that we were enabled to divide the whole 
into two distinct classes, having totally differ- 
ent destinations. The first class of these, the 
feelings of hunger, thirst, warmth, pain, odors, 
and so on, we found to be evanescent, persist- 
ing no longer than while their causes are 
present, and leaving to the intelligence no re- 
coverable copy or conception of themselves, 
when they depart. Of course, the study of 
these does not belong to the study of the intel- 
lect proper, not even to that of the distinct- 
ively human mind, but to that of the universal 
mind (sensibility, or sentience), of all animate 
existences. Running through all the phases 
of the universal mind, these sensations are de- 





tected as a steadily broadening’ experience, 
from the faintest dawn of feeling in the hum- 
bler animalcules, up to the multiplied, intense, 
and more conscious sensations indispensably 
underlying the knowing and thought even of 
intellectual and reflective Man ! 

Leaving behind us, then, this unintellectual 
side of the mind, we considered more at length 
the second class of our sensations, or those of 
resistance, colors, sounds, and so on—the im- 
pressions of those qualities, objects, and 
changes, each of which can leave its copy or 
conception in the keeping of some facu!ty, that 
is, can furnish to the mind an idea, and so 
afford that which remains the property of the 
intelligence or intellect proper. Here, in the 
outset, we meet with, and also leave behind 
us, those essentially involuntary first processes 
of the intelligence—perception, retention (sim- 
ple memory), association, and recollection; 
and having passed these, come to the operation 
of simply, or originally, conceiving ideas, and 
of combining and creating in them, or all those 
higher and usually voluntary sorts of intellec- 
tions that may be grouped under Imagination. 
The subject of Simple Conception was then 
considered. 

Perhaps, before proceeding farther, the idea 
as to what a Faculty of the intellect is, that 
has guided me in these explorations, should be 
made more plain. I may say, then, that the 
analogy of the instances of Color, Size, Place, 
Form, Number, Time, Causality. and perhaps 
quite as obviously one or more others, has led 
me to assume, until the contrary be proved, . 
this as the essential and true nature of such a 
power; namely: An elementary intellectual 
faculty is in all cases a power through which is 
known some one, and onLy one, essential kind 
of QUALITY, OBJECT, OF RELATION, existing and 
knowable in the universe of things or nature. 
This view admitted, of course there must be 
just as many Faculties (and neither more nor 
less) as there are in nature distinct kinds of 
knowable quality, object, or ‘relation. More- 
over, by the same view, each faculty should 
have its own ene, and only one, sort of primi- 
tive and simple ideas or conceptions ; and in 
case of some of them, we need not even say 
one sort of conceptions (as, Color knows all 
colors, and nothing but colors), but can say 
one single conception (as, Causality knows 
always the single relation of dependence, and 
no other). Although, in my second article, 
while speaking of simple conceptions, I named 
under some of the faculties several concep- 
tions, yet a further examination proves to me 
that not all of those conceptions are of the 
kind properly to be termed simple. Indeed, 
the object then was rather to furnish just 
examples of their ideas under the faculties 
named, than to decide which were the truly 
simple, and which not. Long and patient 
analysis must surely be required in any at- 
tempt to sift out the ultimate constituents of 
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So complex a material as our knowledge; and 
I hope to be pardoned, therefore, for then leav- 
ing to a future occasion any effort at a final 
analysis (providing such analysis may still 
seem needful) for each faculty. We advanced, 
however, so far in that article, as to finding 
that the fact of our having real conceptions of 
a given sort, and of a sort essentially * unlike 
those possible to other powers,” becomes, con- 
versely, the test of our having a corresponding 
intellectual Faculty. Thus, because we can 
have conceptions of melodies, and because 
these are essentially unlike the conceptions 
possible to all our other faculties, it follows 
that a specific faculty for melody must exist 
in and form part of the mind. Guided by this 
test, we seemed to be enabled to determine 
thirteen perceptive faculties (of three sub- 
classes), and three ratiocinative faculties. 
Now, when the inquiry has reached this 
stage, we find that, almost inadvertently, our 
discussion of Imagination resolves itself into 
an essay to determine, in a practical way, the 
elements, not only of the intellect, but of our 
knowledge. And as essentially the same 
course of inquiry marked out for the previous 
undertaking, thus promises to advance us 
toward, or at least, to discover to us ways to, 
the solution of the latter and larger problem, 
I have thought it best to change the title of 
these articles accordingly. As it now reads, it 
will indicate more the results at which there 
is, at least, need and hope of our some time 
arriving ; whereas, our former title indicated 
rather the design only with which we set out. 
The discoverers and elucidators of Phrenology 
have, I am led to believe, already accomplished 
very much toward this desirable end—the 
final and complete elementalization of the 
whole intellect, and of the total of knowledge. 
But I am also led to believe that something in 
the former, and much in the latter, of these 
two lines of effort, yet remain to be accom- 
plished. We may esteem ourselves fortunate 
if the present discussion does no more than 
forward us somewhat toward so desirable a 
consummation. 
IL—VIEWS OF HERBERT SPENCER AND OF J. D. 
MORELL, RESPECTING MENTAL ELEMENTS. 
I have said that our attempt to dissect, or to 
push to a last and complete analysis, all 
forms of intellectual Imagination, had resolved 
itself almost unexpectedly to us, into a search 
for the elements of the Intellect and of knowl- 
edge ; and that this work must be esteemed a 
desirable one. I now propose to turn aside 
from the direct purpose of these articles, barely 
long enough to show that there are writers, 
not fully according as yet with the teachings 
of Phrenology, who have nevertheless dis- 
cerned so clearly its fundamental idea and 
tendency as to infer, and truly, that if the 
phrenological thought and system be a true 
one, this final elementalization of Intellect and 
Knowledge is precisely what the system ren- 









ders possible—is precisely what the system 
ought to eventuate in; so that they are already 
setting up the fact as to whether Phrenology 
has, or has not, yet accomplished or far pro- 
gressed in this arduous work, as a test and 
criterion whereby to judge whether the system 
itself is or is not a well-founded one. True, 
when we consider for a moment the yet largely 
unfulfilled promise of the old or Metaphysical 
philosophy of the human mind—not the least 
glaring illustration of which is seen in its 
eoming down from Plato and Aristotle to the 
authors and teachers of the year of grace 1861 
(a comfortable matter of 22 centuries !), with- 
out so much as having yet made out to find or 
invent a fixed and final scheme of the mental 
faculties—I say, when we consider this largely 
unfulfilled promise, and the truly meager ad- 
vance which the metaphysicians themselves 
have been able to make toward that ultimate 
analysis of knowledge, as well as of mind, 
with which they propose to try the temper of 
Phrenology, we can not avoid the inference 
that this particular challenge of theirs savors 
decidedly more of penetration than of mod- 
esty! We will not return the banter; for it 
would be simply cruel to ask of an unequipped 
system what its laek of instrumentalities for- 
bids its ever accomplishing. We will only 
ask of Metaphysics to recognize, in limine, the 
circumstances that she, cerlainly, has thus far 
failed to analyze our knowledge, and, if the 
phrenological elements be even approaches to 
the real ones, hopelessly failed to analyze 
Mind ; and then beg to suggest to her the pro- 
priety of giving, throughout, to these facts 
such weight as in various possible connections 
they seem to deserve. 


Indeed, there is a class of metaphysical 
writers in our day, whose more truly scientific 
and positive bent of mind at once compels 
them to recognize a large degree of truthful- 
ness in the basis and results of the phrenolog- 
ical system ; and to guide their very researches 
in the light of the truths it has developed ; 
while the views they give us as the fruits of 
their investigations are, if not molded to the 
very pattern of the phrenological ideas, at 
least directed in a course and spirit obviously 
parallel with those of the latter; and as 
standing more or less distinctly in this class of 
explorers, I have no hesitation in citing those 
well-known names, Mr. J. D. Morell, Dr. 
Thomas Layeock, Mr. G. H. Lewes, and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. Now, it is a fact worthy of 
notice, and one that, at the least, suggests to 
us some psychological reason, that not one of 
these gentlemen has failed to utter his protest 
against Phrenology, but always in @ measure 
or manner only, never in the total; and also 
that the several partial objections taken by 
them have a quite discoverable family resem- 
blance. We regard these writers as being 
quite as truly philosophers as, and often more 
traly such than, the more purely ideal specu- 


lators of the schools to which they stand as | 
rivals. We believe that of real knowledge 
and truth they are all honestly in quest ; but 
it is singular, and perhaps the fact is in part 
due to an involuntary attitude of severe dis- 
crimination toward what more than half com- 
mends itself to their soundest judgment, that 
they take the comparatively youthful system 


| of Phrenology so sharply to task as we find 





them todo. Mr. Spencer, in his “ Principles 
of Psychology,” wholly assents to a truth he 
so well utters, and one that is the very warrant 
of a division of the brain into organs, viz. : 
“Localization of function is the law of all 
organization whatever.”? He goes on, how- 
ever, to say: “ But to conelude with the doc- 
trine of the phrenologists in its most abstract 
shape, is by no means to coincide with their 
conerete embodiment of it.’’? Now, admitting 
that there may yet be some minute errors in 
localizing faculties, and judgmg of their 
strength, as this is what the latter part of the 
statement means, we yet ask so acute a rea- 
soner as Mr. Spencer how the “ abstract” of 
Phrenology is capable of being so much better 
than the “concrete,” when, in truth, Gall 
began and went on by finding individual brain- 
organs, not by drawing up a system—when 
Phrenology had no abstract at all, until and 
according as she had a concrete—when her 
most abstract expression is the direct result of 
her concrete discoveries and progress. The 
author of the “ Genesis of Science” ought not 
so to have begotten his admitted something of 
what he condemns as nothing, especially when 
the real birth has been, in the main at least, 
through patient observation of nature—through 
some application of good Baconian induction 
to phenomena of Brain and Mind ! 

Mr. Spencer continues : “ Indeed, the erudity 
of their philosophy is such as may well make 
many who to some extent agree with them 
refrain from any avowal of their agreement 
[does this passage contain part of the psycho- 
logical explanation, at which I hinted above ?}, 
more especially when they are met by so great 
an unwillingness to Jisten to any criticisms on 
the detailed scheme rashly promulgated as 
finally settled.” Now, I agree with Mr. S., 
that, to take the phrenological scheme of facul- 
ties even at this day as finally and foreder 
“ settled,” would surely be rash, and might in 
the end prove suicidal. But where is the evi- 
dence of any determination so to regard it? 
As we regard Phrenology, its course has been 
a rapid progress, and a true progress. It is 
not so anti-Baconian in spirit as to proclaim 
fixity henceforth ; for, as the human mind ad- 
vances, not even the law of gravitation can be 
pronounced in its existing form a fixity. Did 
the Combes show the “ unwillingness” spoken 
of to have their views investigated? Have 
the Fowlers shown such “unwillingness ?” 
For one, I have not met with the proofs of any 
such spirit. 
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But when Mr. S. goes on to question whether 
there is any real demarkation of cerebral organs, 
or anything more than “ an insensible shading- 
off,’ I am compelled at once to discern in such 
thought the other side or correlate of his 
grandest psychological blunder, that, namely, 
wherein he affirms that there is nothing spe- 
cific and unalterable in the nature of the mental 
faculties themselves; but that the faculties 
also not only shade off into each other, but 
may fluctuate or change in character from 
generation to generation, and certainly, there- 
fore, from man to man, and from people to 
people! This monstrous, and no. less lame 
and inconsequent doctrine, at once emasculates 
all human knowledge, and morality as well, of 
all rigidly definable substance, purport, value, 
and guidance : for what is thus a thing of fur 
or reflux according to circumstances—and to 
illustrate his position Mr. S. declares his be- 
lief that, were the representative of several 
successive generations of a family but to sit 
continually in a certain chair in a certain 
room, the result would be a tendency to estab- 
lish the peculiar sensations thus secured into 
some new faculty, or, we may suppose, to 
modify the faculties already possessed—what 
is thus held -to be in its nature in no way an 
identity through time (and changeable, not in 
kind, but only in degree), can surely not be in 
any way positively counted or relied on through 
time, nor in any given form positively held 
amenable to a certain kind of exercise and 
results. Indeed, if there be one word that 
above all others characterizes the ultimate 
fruits of Mr. Spencer’s labored speculations, 
that word is, Coxrusion. His last and high- 
est triumphs are ever in the way of fusing 
and one-ing what many truly philosophical 
minds discriminate, and know that they really 
gain by discriminating. If these were the real 
and final results of the best philosophy, then, 
a truce at onee to all phrenological schemes, 
and to all efforts at finding the real elements 
either of mind or knowledge! But those 
whom Mr. S. has not yet led to doubt that the 
highest work and fruits of all science are by 
just the discriminafjon and final analysis which 
that philosopher dismisses as impossible, will 
doubtless still continue, in spite of his cloudi- 
ness, their search for the real, the clear, and 
the definite. 

Mr. Morell—“ History of Modern Philoso- 
phy”—evidently does not partake of the con- 
fusing spirit. He looks for and demands ele- 
mentalization, and complains of the want of it. 
After admitting that, in the physiological 
department of our nature, Phrenclogy has 
achieved useful discoveries, and judging that 
its success has ceased with those, Mr. Morell 
g0es on to say that, in anticipating that the 
physiological facts can be a basis for a new 
system of intellectual philosophy, Phrenology is 
a “total failure,” and one that might have 
been predicted in the outset “ by any reflective 





and philosophical mind.” To any such assev- 
eration as this, even did not the solidity of our 
convictions and our self-respect alike forbid a 
reply, it is only needful to say that charges so 
sweeping are best answered by a recurrence of 
all parties to the facts known in relation to the 
subject ; and for anything farther, by commit- 
ting our system, if that be still necessary, to 
the verdict of time. Kepler could wait_some 
hundreds of years, if need were, for readers, 
since the Almighty had waited thousands of 
years for an interpreter! The hope, the spirit, 
and the ground of reliance of Kepler, truth- 
fully represent for us the hope, the spirit, and 
the ground of reliance of Gall. In both cases, 
alike, the only thing Jacking in the matter is, 
that men, and philosophers among them, have 
time allowed them to grow larger-minded, 
clearer-thoughted, and so, at once more catho- 
lic in spirit and more exact, positive, and 
truthful in knowledge. But if, spite of Kep- 
ler and the numerous other instances we have 
of truth falling back for its reward on faith, 
it shall still be said that a scientific question 
is not to be judged of or decided by anything 
of the character of those lofty intuitions, or 
grand apercils of reason, we shall admit the 
principle, and ask attention to what follows. 
Mr. Morell goes on to say that, “A system 
of intellectual philosophy must contain an 
analysis and classification both of our faculties 
and feelings ; it must give a complete enumer- 
ation of the elements of human knowledge; and 
it must trace them all to their real origin ;” and 
he tells us, truly enough, that physiological 
observations, without reflection [that is, intro- 
spection, or examination of the phenomena of 
the mind’s consciousness], can never do this. 
Now, Mr. Morell’s grand misapprehension in 
the case, if indeed he can commit such an 
oversight, is in charging Phrenology with 
being a system built up wholly and solely on 
the observation of “ physiological facts,’ and 
with wholly ignoring and losing benefit of the 
modern metaphysician’s basis—namely, the 
questioning of the inner consciousness, for facts 
respecting the mental powers and movements. 
Phrenology was by no means built up exclu- 
sively of the former material; and so, any 
condemnation of the system grounded on such 
assumption, falls at once. All through the 
researches, the hypotheses, and the verifica- 
tions of Gall, Spurzheim, the Combes, the 
Fowlers, and numerous explorers and co- 
workers in the same field, the question, what 
are the ELEMENTARY CONSTITUENTS of a hu- 
man mind ? has been continually kept in view, 
and has continually run parallel with explora- 
tions and examinations in respect to the brain 
and the cranial developments. This one gen- 
eral fact makes Mr. Morell’s charge wear the 
aspect of a bald misrepresentation ; but we 
have yet too much confidence in his candor 
and philosophic spirit, to believe it more than 
the 4lmost allowable oversight of a somewhat 





partisan judgment and discussion. Truly, if 
the phrenologists had centered all their intel- 
ligence at their fingers’ ends, and all their 
aeumen at the points of their scalpels—diving 
industriously into cranial depressions and 
hunting down the convolutions of the cineri- 
tious brain, but forgetting all the while that it 
was Minp they wished to explain, and hence 
that to locate the elements of Mind was their 
problem—then they would have been’ imbecile 
indeed! and would have merited Mr. Morell’s 
sharpest censure ; the only trifling difficulty in 
his way, in that case, being, that their system 
could have presented no more substance or 
permanence than the nightly moonshine of 
some‘lunatic imagination might do, and that 
their censor would have had, therefore, nothing 
on his hands to criticise ! 

But in the above passage, as IT have, before 
intimated, Mr. Morell sets as a test undertak- 
ing for Phrenology a problem around which 
the Metaphysics of 22 centuries, that of Mr. 
M. and other living expositors of the venerable 
philosophy included, still halt, in a fashion 
visibly lame and impotent! “A system of 
intellectual philosophy must,” he says, ‘“ com- 
pletely analyze the mind, and find the real 
elements that make up knowledge, tracing 
these to their origin. We accept the test. 
This is the work now to be done ; and Phren- 
ology has essayed, and should prosecute un- 
ceasingly her attempt, to realize it. But I 
submit it to the candid decision of philoso- 
phers, of scientific men, and of those rarely 
appearing critics and judges in the largest 
way, of the products of human intelligence, 
that Metaphysics has, in no book or encyclo- 
pedie resumé, in no form and in no place, yet 
given us the results that will satisfy the crite- 
rion Mr. M. has set up. Metaphysics is thus 
condemned by her own expositor; and unless 
she has in store some yet unused depth and 
skill of penetration, or some new method and 
instrumentality not heretofore used in her 
progress, she may as well quit the field. The 
very conception of Gall’s brain as to what an 
elementary faculty is, out of which already has 
grown a new mental science of fair propor- 
tions, gives us that new method and instru- 
mentality at the need of which I have hinted, 
and of which the capabilities are yet far from 
exhausted. For, I think it will be allowed 
that, however constantly phrenologists have 


‘been compelled to keep in mind the question 


of elementality of the powers they have dealt 
with, yet, in their total results thus far, less 
of their labor has been expended in the direc- 
tion of examining the consciousness with a 
view to getting back to unmistakable and final 
elements [Analysis], than in the way of fixing 
the localities or organs in the brain, and fol- 
lowing out results of combined action of facul- 
ties [Synthesis]. Now, it is also certain that 
no synthesis can be wholly satisfactory, and 
final, that has not been based on a sufficient 
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prior analysis. But such are the unavoidable 
limitation and dependence of the human mind, 
that we are compelled to advance toward all 
final truth and all perfection of systems, by 
an alternation or interchange of the two pro- 
cesses. At a given period, the already accu- 
mulated stores of fact, and certain new obser- 
vations, are analyzed so far as their nature 
and the grasp the mind then has of them al- 
lows; and this done, the explorer with full 
warrant synthetizes or builds upon so much. 
At a later period, further reflections, further 
facts, new observations, and a clearer grasp, 
make a deeper and keener analysis possible. 
When it has become so, the right method and 
instrumentalities being employed, it will surely 
be made; and the further perfected science or 
system will then arise by a sounder synthesis 
upon the surer and larger basis of fundamental 
facts and truths thus secured. 

Now, in an apprehension of the principles 
just arrived at—principles whose truth is at- 
tested to us in the whole progress of human 
arts and sciences, and to find continual illus- 
trations of which one has only to read such a 
synopsis of man’s intellectual work, as is af- 
forded in any treatise like Mr. Whewell’s 
“ History of the Inductive Sciences’’—we find 
also an answer sufficient. for the present time, 
to serve as a reply to much of the apparent 
eavil contained in the further remarks of Mr. 
Morell, which we are about to quote. 

He proceeds to say: “The whole march of 
Phrenology goes upon the supposition that 
there is a system of intellectual philosophy al- 
ready in the mind [that we already know ex- 
actly what elementary powers, knowings and 
impulses, make up a Mind], and its whole aim 
[a mistake: part of its aim] is to show, where 
the seat, materially speaking, of the faculties 
we have already observed really is to be 
found.’ He further claims that, if our pow- 
ers and susceptibilities were, at the outset, al- 
ready known, then Phrenology has nothing to 
do with their discovery ; but, if they were not 
already known, then they are never to be 
found by the scalpel, nor in outward form. 
All of which we cheerfully concede, and 
firmly believe. He says that, so long as 
organs of the brain have not their names and 
natures on them by the Creator’s act [labeled 
and defined to our eyes: good!], “we must 
observe and classify our mental phenomena by 
reflection, before we can begin to map out the 
locality in which they [the corresponding cere- 
bral organs, we suppose,] are to be found.” 
Here, again, we agree with Mr. Morell, with 
the single exception, and it is an obvious truth, 
that this classifying of our mental phenomena 
needs not be completed “before we begin to 
map out,” ete.; but that the discovery and 
classification of mind-elements may go on, 
hand in hand with the discovery and location 
of brain-organs; at least, this can be true to 
a very good degree; and in precisely this 





way, as the well-authenticated history of its 


origin shows, did the incipient science of 
Phrenology grow from a single observed fact 
to a considerable and (for its youth) a sur- 
prisingly competent system of fairly co- 
ordinated and practicable truths. That the 
system grew so fast, is only to be explained by 
the fact, that the fundamental thought in it, 
however new, was so remarkably true to the 
nature of the facts to be dealt with ; and that, 
for want of such thought in the earlier stages 
of human advancement, the facts themselves 
had been accumulated in wonderful, and 
till then seemingly useless abundance—and 
yet more, were living, manifesting themselves, 
enacting themselves every day, under the very 
eyes of the privileged explorer—eyes to whose 
vision the new thought had given a wholly 
new clearness and penetration, as to their 
speculations it had furnished the hitherto 
wanting key and interpretation to the phenom- 
ena of the human spirit. 

When Gall, as yet (we will admit) in the 
crudest way, found an “ instinct of murder,” 
was he not so far analyzing the mind, as well 
as finding a cerebral organ for its residence ? 
When Spurzheim found that the elementary 
impulse was not toward murder, but toward 
destruction of whatever offered itself as ob- 
stacle or impediment to the gratification of 
other powerful impulses, to which spirit of 
destructiveness murder is only an incidental, 
as it is also a criminal contingency, did he not 
carry a true analysis of the mind farther than 
his predecessor had done? When still later 
explorers find that destruction, not less than 
murder, is an incident and unnecessary, and 
that the real element in the case is the im- 
pulse all thorough-going minds are conscious 
of, at times, to go right through the thing or 
purpose of the moment—to erecule the will 
then predominating—to no, and not be baffled 
—in other words, that it was neither a spirit 
of murder, nor of destruction, but of executive- 
ness—I\ ask if they have not pushed analysis 
yet closer home, toward or to the deepest and 
ultimate element (in this direction) of human 
mind, character and manifestation. Indeed, it 
is in no spirit of banter, but in the interests of 
science, that we ask Mr. Morell to improve 
upon the analysis determining the element in 
this instance. In like manner, we could refer 
to faculties in the intellectual part of the 
mind ; the rectifications of the earlier ideas of 
the ‘Sense of things,” of the functions of 
Comparison, Wit, and so on. Yet, as before 
intimated, in. the way of determining a com- 
pleted system of true elements, there is doubt- 
less something yet to be done—and perhaps, 
more in the intellectual than in the affective 
realm of the mind. And this fact is doubtless 
that which impressed itself upon the writer 
of the strictures under. consideration ; and the 
fact to which, though surely in magnified and 
distorted proportions, he has given utterance. 





But Mr. Morell’s summing up seems to be 
conveyed in the charges, first, that all phre- 
nological observations have been extremely 
indefinite—in illustration of which position he 
suggests, but does not proceed to show, that 
such mental tendencies as those named Con- 
centrativeness (Continuity), Adhesiveness, etc., 
are further analyzable; and secondly, that as 
to some of the most important problems of 
metaphysies and morals, Phrenology has never 
yet ventured upon them; and he hence ex- 
presses the conclusion that, “in attempting to 
take its stand as a system of intellectual phil- 
osophy, it has entirely. mistaken its proper 
place.” Perhaps a sufficient answer to the 
first of these charges has been implied in the 
preceding remarks. First observations in any 
system are necessarily less definite than later 
ones. And even should we grant that Phre- 
nology began “ indefinite,’ does not Meta- 
physics remain indefinite? True comprehen- 
sion and discrimination are, by a necessity of 
our very nature, results of time and labor. 
But, again, many subjects outside of mathe- 
matics and logic, the true comprehension and 
discrimination of the entities and relations to 
be dealt with, are, on our planet, very recent 
things. The best exercise of these powers in 
topics of Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, Phy- 
siology, and above all, Psychology, does not 
at the most date back more than one or two 
centuries, and in no case, in any good degree 
of manifestation, more than three centuries ! 
In true scientific comprehension and analysis, 
the human race, the scientists and philoso- 
phers not exempted, are yet children! It will 
be quite enough then, if we say, what the 
facts show, that Phrenology has become and is 
becoming a thing of definite observations and 
definite prevision, much more rapidly than 
any purely metaphysical system. In subse- 
quent articles of this course, we propose to 
show that the plain, unaided phrenological 
conceptions of a Faculty, and of the rules for 
determining faculties, are not merely capable 
of conducting us to the elements of a Mind— 
a large portion of them already rightly found ; 
but that the same conceptions, rightly under- 
stood and followed out, can accomplish the 
seemingly more difficult task of dissecting our 
very intellections, and making bare and patent 
to the eye the phrenological elements, or rather, 
their knowings, as constituting the very sub- 
stance and structure, not only of all science, 
but of all written, spoken, or consciously em- 
bodied thought! As to the second of the 
above charges, we will only remark, that it 
would probably form no invalidation of either 
the truth or competence of the Calculus, to 
assert ever so roundly, that there were num- 
berless physical problems to which the appli- 
cation of its capabilities had never yet been 
made. But it is doubtless true that one form 
of evidence, and one only, of the competency 
of Phrenology, is to be sought in its mastery 
of such problems as that of our knowledge, 
and of such moral and social problems also as 
Mr. Morell here refers to; and we have con- 
fidence that this sort of test also will be ap- 
plied, and borne successfully. 

The great length of this article forbids our 
entering, in this number, on the subject pro- 
posed, of the analysis of portions of our 
knowledge ; that topic may be considered in 





fature numbers. 
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UGLINESS AND ITS DOCTORS. - 


Peruaps there are no avenues of skill and 
ingenuity more crowded with persons seeking 
triumph over difficulties than those appertain- 
ing to the beautifying of the human system. 
This effort to improve upon nature, to com- 
press one part and to build up another, has be- 
come a profession—-we might almost say, a fine 
art. One has a lotion unsurpassed in virtue 
fur preventing the hair from falling off, or to 
bring it on richly when it has fallen off ; another 
has some wash eminent for its qualities to beau- 
tify the complexion, to remove freckles, tan, 

* yellowness, and moth from the skin. One 
makes stays to lace up the waist when it is too 
stout; another manufactures articles of various 
kinds to give plumpness and embonpoini to 
parts not sufficiently full. One manufactures 
a hair-dye to make seedy sexagenarians look 
young and fascinating. We remember to have 
seen one of the baldest of men leaning com- 
placently over his counter in New York, sell- 
ing an “ unguent” for so much a bottle, which 
would bring a rich, full growth of hair on the 
head of baldness. 

Now we wish to recommend the only suffi- 
cient, sure, cheap, and valuable remedy for all 
these evils which flesh is heir to, and it is sim- 
ply this, to strengthen the constitution and in- 
crease the bodily health by cheerfulness, fresh 
air, healthful diet, temperance, and vigorous 
bodily exercise. 


Is a lady pale, and desirous of acquiring 
more color, a brisk walk in the bracing breeze 
is the best rouge, and an abundance of sleep, 
with healthful exercise, is the best “ nervous 
antidote.” Does the hair fall off, let the per- 
sop sleep abundantly to cool the brain, and 
avoid those stimulants, such as tea, coffee, to- 
bacco, alcoholic liquors, and spices, which pro- 
voke a rush of blood to the brain and keep the 
head in a feverish state. 

Is a person afflicted with a rough skin and 
sallow complexion—doubtless his liver is dull 
and torpid. Let him eat an abundance of 
fruit, drink cold water, bathe frequently, avoid 
oily food, and the complexion will be impreved 
as the health becomes better. 

Is a lady too robust and stout to suit her no- 
tions of beauty, let her be up at five in the 
morning, and exercise briskly ; let her eat less 
and exercise more, eat more fruit and less 
sugar; and then if she remains too fat, let her 
charge the deformity to nature or to her 
ancestors, and not undertake by corsets and 
compression to secure what she calls beauty 
at the expense of health. 

Is a person too lank, lean, and scrawny, let 
him find out the cause, which will doubtless be 
dyspepsia, over-much care and anxiety, the 
use of tobacco, strong tea, or a diet which is 
hot sufficiently nutritious, or work, or business 
which is too laborious, fatiguing, and ex- 
hausting, 





Lastly, does the hair turn gray prematurely, 
let it stand as a monument of nervous anxiety, 
of exhausted vital power, of too much mental 
labor, that it may be a beacon for others; and 
if the hair becomes gray maturely, let the life 
be such that the gray hairs will be as a crown 
of honor upon the brow, and none need be 
ashamed of grayness. 

We generally regard the coloring of hair as 
an amiable vanity, though sometimes this van- 
ity becomes hypocrisy. In short, the best 
remedy for premature decay, for extra fatness 
or lJeanness, for bad breath, or for bad com- 
plexion, is health, which comes in obedience to 
the laws of nature; and these are so plain that 
a “ wayfaring man need not err therein.” If 
men were half as wise in respect to health 
and constitution as they are- in finance, in 
mechanism, and in the various arts, policies of 
business, and social life, ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred who are now shattered in ‘constitution 
might be rosy, and healthy, and happy. If 
women were half as wise physiologically as 
they are in respect to dress, fashion, the usages 
of polite society, etc., the numerous cosmetics 
and other appliances to give beauty to faded 
loveliness, and a glow to pale and sallow coun- 
tenances, would go out of fashion, and real, 
living, palpitating health might be common. 

Finally, the easiest possible way to live is to 
live in health, and this is the sure way to hap- 
piness and to as much of beauty as nature 
meant for each individual to possess; and he 
who seeks for more by false pretenses is a 
hypocrite. . 
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COMMODORE SAMUEL F. DUPONT. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGIGAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Tue commander of the naval forces of the 
Great Southern Expedition is a native of 
the State of New Jersey, but received his 
appointment into the navy from the State 
of Delaware, of which he is a citizen, 
on the 19th of December, 1815. He has 
been, therefore, nearly forty-six years in the 
service, and his forty-sixth anniversary brings 
him more glory and raises him higher in the 
estimation of the people, both at home and 
abroad, than all the previous ones. Commo- 
dore Dupont has spent nearly twenty-two 
years on sea, eight and a half years in active 
duty on shore, and the balance of his time has 
been unemployed. His present commission 
bears date September 14, 1855. He was last 
at sea in May, 1859, and since that time he 
has been commandant of the Navy Yard at 
Philadelphia, where his kindness of manner, 
together with his strict discipline, won for him 
many friends. Among the important positions 
that Commodore Dupont has filled since he has 
been in the navy are the following: 

In June, 1836, Commodore Dupont—then 
lieutenant—commanded the Warren, now the 





storeship stationed at Panama, N.G., that was 
attached to the squadron of Commodore A. J. 
Dallas, cruising in the West Indies. 

In December, 1843, he commanded the 
United States brig Perry, while on the way to 
Rio de Janeiro, bound to the West Indies. 

In October, 1845, he also commanded the 
frigate Congress. She was at that time flag- 
ship of Commodore Retert F. Stockton, and 
was carrying out Mr. Ten Eyck, United States 
Commissioner to the Sandwich Islands, and 
also Mr. Surrell, United States Consul to the 
Sandwich Islands. In July, 1846, he was 
commander of the sloop-of-war Cyane, at the 
time attached to the squadron of Commodores 
W. B. Shubrick and Thomas A. C. Jones, in 
the Pacific. He held other important posts, 
but these are the only ones that we can recall 
to our memory at the present time. His late 
command at the Philadelphia Navy Yard is, 
of course, known to all; and his present one, 
the entire charge of the immense fleet that has 
left Hampton Roads, he has held but a short 
time, having been appointed to the Wabash 
within a very few weeks. The choice made 
by the department appears to give universal 
satisfaction, and some of the oldest and most 
experienced officers in the navy speak of the 
selection in the highest terms, and express the 
sentiment that we have “ the right man in the 
right place.” 

Commodore Dupont is one who, though past 
what is usually termed the prime of life, is 
yet possessed of all the vigor, bodily strength, 
and ambition which usually characterize 
younger men, and these qualities, joined to 
his experience, pronounce him to be the man 
we need. In his personal appearance the 
Commodore is a person that would at once 
attract attention, having all the easy grace of 
a finished gentleman, together with a com- 
manding look that betokens perseverance and 
a determination to successfully carry out any 
undertaking that he may be engaged in. 

Commodore Dupont, in command of the 
largest fleet ever seen in American waters, 
gave his broad pennant to the breeze from the 
United States ship Wabash, with Gen. Sher- 
man in command of the land forces on board 
transports, and set sail from Fortress Monroe, 
under secret orders, for Port Royal, South 
Carolina, about the 25th of October last. The 
fleet, which consisted of about fifty vessels, 
was subjected, for three days and nights, to 
one of the most terrific gales which has visit- 
ed our coasts within the past thirty years ; 
but, surprising as it may seem, only two 
transports were lost. One foundered at sea, 
after having all but seven of her men trans- 
ferred to another ship; the other went ashore 
on the North Carolina coast, and her men 
were all saved, but taken prisoners. The fore- 
most ships of the fleet reached the mouth of 
Port Royal on the 2d November, and on the 
7th fifteen ships and gunboats opened fire on 
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yards of powerful land batteries, 
composed of columbiads and rifled 
cannon of the most powerful de- 
scription, was a feat of successful 
and audacious bravery which will 
astonish the world. It is really 
wonderful that only eight men 
were lost on board the fleet, and, 
with the exception of the burning 
of one gunboat, no vessel was 
disabled ; while in the forts a per- 
fect shower of bursting shells was 
poured from the fleet. Beaufort, a 
beautiful village of several thou- 
sand inhabitants, and a place of 
summer resort, was deserted, ex- 
cept by the colored people, who 
refysed to follow the fortunes of 
their fleeing masters. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
Commodore Dupont has a very 
fine physiology, indicating delicate 
sensibilities and warm, genial, 
quick feelings. He has enough of 
the vital temperament to give him 
ready susceptibilities, ardent emo- 
tions, and the basis of enthusiasm, 
and his head admirably harmo- 
nizes with this feature of his tem- 
perament. His Ideality, Hope, and 
Spirituality are large, rendering 
his mind buoyant, cheerful, dis- 
posed to anticipate good in the 
future, and the disposition to rely 
upon Providence and spiritual 
guidance and influence for success. 
In other words, he is not one who 
confines himself te the dull routine 
of hard, accurate facts and the dry 
deductions of science; he accom- 
plishes much, in his associations 
with his fellow-men, by that cor- 
dial, social, enthusiastic ardor 
which makes the poet, the orator, 
and the artist. He carries people 
with him by awakening a harmo- 
nious sympathy between himself 
and those with whom he comes in 
contact. He leads rather than 
drives ; people follow him and obey 
him because they love and admire 
him more than because they fear 
him. He has enough of the men- 
tal temperament to exalt and in- 
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the forts Walker and Beauregard, and after | 
five hours’ cannonading, the rebel flag came 
down, and its defenders fled with the most un- 
dignified precipitation, leaving camp furniture, 
clothing, watches, money, letters, food half 
cooked, and meals half eaten. 

This is regarded as one of the most brilliant 
naval victories the world has known. The 
fact of ships approaching within five hundred 





tensify his emotions and to refine 
and chasten his thoughts and feelings. He hasa 
large development of Agreeableness and Mirth- 
fulness, and apparently large Language and 
Tune. These combine to render him agree- 
able, plausible, sprightly in conversation, and 
winning and persuasive in his manners. His 
Approbativeness being large, he is foud of se- 
curing the favorable opinion of others; hence 
he aims to conciliate the good-will of all with 
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-whom he comes in contact. He is anxious 
that the least and the lowest should think 
kindly and well of him; hence he is careful 
to consider the feelings and wishes of all. He 
must be very fond of society and intimate rela- 
tionships—in short, good-fellowship.. He is 
one who would make friends of almost every- 
body, anywhere. 

He is a man of courage, and has a high 
temper ; and when really aroused, he is bravé 
and executive. His social organs appear to be 
large, rendering him cordial in his affections 
to woman, to children, and especially to friends. 
His Self-Esteem is apparently not a predomi- 
nant element; he is more ambitious than — 
proud, more likely to be accused of vanity 
than of obstinacy and dominating pride of 
will. He has a full share of Secretiveness ; 
hence he is plausible, disposed to conceal the 
unfavorable features of subjects, and to keep 
his own counsel. He rarely speaks more than 
is judicious and proper, and still he is free 
and easy in conversation, but he is careful 
what he talks about, and how much he says 
on subjects that should not be publicly dis- 
cussed. He has a large intellectual region; 
his perceptives are well developed ; especially 
has he very large Order. Method is the law 
of his action, and everybody who comes under 
his influence must move like clockwork, and 
have everything neat and tidy. He reasons 
from first principles, and gathers knowledge 
rapidly from external nature; remembers 
facts, historic information, and incidents, and 
is able to recall what he knows, and throw it 
into conversation in a manner at once pleasing 
and instructive. He is methodical as to time 
as well as to manner of doing things. He has 
the elements of a musician. mechanic. artist, 
orator, and business man. We seldom find a 
better balance of brain. The head does not 
seem to be particularly high at Veneration, 
though it appears to be fairly developed. He 
imitates with success, is naturally just, clear 
in his views of right and wrong, has a fair 
knowledge of human character, and generally 
understands men at the first interview; but, 
being somewhat secretive, he does not expose 
himself to strangers until he has an opportu- 
nity for reflection and examination. 


———— ee 


Percertion or Woman.—Count d’Orsenne 
one day accompanied the emperor on a hunting 
excursion. The emperor had been complaining of 
thirst, and some one seeing a woman at a little 
distance, called to her. The woman did not know 
Napoleon or any of the escort. She gave the em- 
peror a glass of water mixed with a little brandy, 
and then courtesied for payment. ‘ There, my 
good woman,” said N oleon, pointing to Count 
d'Orsenne, “‘ there is the emperor, ask him for 
money, he pays for all.” The woman blushed, 
and looked embarrassed; then turning to the 
count, she scanned his splendid uniform with the 
eye of a connoisseur, and said: ‘* He? pooh, non- 
sense! Do you think 1 believe that? The em- 

ror is not such a coxcomb. You, sir, look more 
ike him yourself” The emperor was much 
amused at the remark, and gave the woman a 
double louis. 
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MODERN IMPLEMENTS OF WAR. 


Guns are of many different sizes and forms. 
Most guns are loaded from the muzzle, though 


recently many are made with a movable breech, | 


so that the charge can be introduced there. 


All guns may be classed under the two kinds, 


viz., the Smooth-Bore and the Rifled-Bore. 
At first all guns were made smooth-bore; it 
was found, however, that no matter how much 


pains was taken to make the gun perfect, the | 
ball could not be fired to any great distance 
As it could not be fit- | 
ted perfectly tight in the barrel, it would move | 


with perfect accuracy. 


a little from side to side as it passed out, and 
thus vary from the desired course; also one 


Fig. 1.—A Mortar. 
side of the ball would be a little heavier than 
the other—it had a tendency to divert its course 
as it moved through the air. There was also 
much waste in the force of the powder, as part 
of the charge would find its way out between 
the ball and the sides of the barrel. 

The rifled-bore was invented to overcome 
these difficulties. Small grooves or creases are 
cut the whole length of the barrel. These do 
not run straight along the barrel, but spirally, 
so as to go from half to three quarters of the 
way around in passing the whole length of the 
barrel. The ball is made so large, that in 
being driven through the barrel, its sides are 
foreed into these grooves, and as it follows them 
it receives a rotary motion, and upon passing 
out, it goes spinning through the air, so that 
the heaviest part of the ball is as often on one 
side of the line of flight as on the other, and is 


Fig. 2.—A Howrrzer, 
not varied from its course, but flies straight as 
it was aimed, 
At first only hunter’s guns were rifled, then 
pistols and army muskets received this improve- 
ment, and within a short time cannon have 
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been made with the rifled-bore. Iron balls are 
used in cannon, and as this metal can not be 
forced into. the grooves, some of them are made 
with projections on the sides to fit the grooves ; 








Fig. 3.—A CotumsBiap or Parxnan, 


others have a ring of lead attached to them, 
which expands into the grooves. 

Dirrerent Kinps or Cannon.—The Mor- 
tar (Fig. 1) is among the most ancient form of 
cannon. It is short and stout, having a very 
large bore, and is set upon a low, strong frame- 
It is used to throw balls and shells 
high in the air, to fall down upon fortifications, 
ships, ete. No very great accuracy of firing 
can be attained with this gun, as it is too short 
to give permanent-direction the to ball. It 
has been quite destructive, however, in throw- 
ing bombs into cities, where it made little dif- 
ference in what place the balls fell. 

The Howitzer (Fig. 2) is a cannon of smaller 


bore, and longer than the mortar. It is usually 


Fig. 4.—A Wairworrn Gon. 


made of brass, or a mixture of brass and copper 
and other metals, called bronze. It throws 
either a ball or shell. The howitzer has the 
bore near the breech smaller than the forward 
part, forming a chamber to receive the powder. 
Small cannons of this kind, which are easily 
transported, are called Mountain How- 
itzers. 
A Carronade differs from a howitzer 
in being fastened to the carriage by a 
loop of iron under the middle, instead of 
resting upon trunnions, or projections Fig. 5. 
from the sides. It ismamed from Carron, a 
village in Scotland, where it was first made. 
The Columbiad (Fig. 3) has a bore of equal 
diameter throughout, but the part near the 
breech is made much thicker than the rest, to 








resist the strain of the powder. In many of 
these guns the thickness increases regularly 
from the muzzle to the breech, giving it a ta- 


Fig. 6.—r, Rounp Snot—g, Grape Snor—d, Barn SuotT— 
Cy 1x SuHot—m, Mvusxer Batts. 


pering form. Both solid shot and shells are 
fired from the Columbiad, and as its form less- 
ens the danger of bursting, it may be made of 
great bore to carry large projectiles. 

The Pairhan is the French name for the Co- 
lumbiad, which was introduced into the French 
army from America by Gen. Paixhan. 

The Dahigreen Gun is a form of the Colum- 
biad, named after the 
inventor, Capt. Dahl- 
green, of the United 
States army. 

The Whitworth Gun 
(Fig. 4) was invented by Mr. Whitworth, in 
England. It is a rifled cannon. The dotted 
lines in the barrel represent, the grooves. The 
breech is screwed off in loading.as shown in 
the engraving. It carries a long conical iron 
ball (Fig. 5), cast with spiral projections on the 
sides, to fit the grooves of the gun. 
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Fig. T—Canisrer. 


The Armstrong Gun is a breech-loading 
rifled eannon. The balls used have iron bands 
of lead cast 
upon them, 
to fit into 
the grooves. 

It has been 

found dan- 

gerous to 

those using Fig. 8.—A Bos Suett. 

it in the open field, as the bands often fly off 
when a short distance from the gun, and kill 
the bystanders. 

Prosectites signify anything thrown or 


projected. Shot and shells of a 
various sorts are the project- we 
iles thrown from cannon. Zao 
Round Shot (r, Fig. 6) are “ 
round, solid iron balls, weigh- v : 
ing from two to more than a : 
hundred pounds. The ordi- Fic. 8 Baw 
nary sizes for field use are GeENnaDE 
from four to twelve pounds in weight. The 
guns from which they are thrown are called 
Light Artillery. Heavier shot are used in 
Heavy Artillery, for battering down fortifica- 
tion, sinkiug vessels,-etce. Bur Shot (b, Fig. 6) 
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consist of two solid round shots, connected bya , 
bar, like adumb-bell. Chain Shot (c, Fig. 6) | 
are two round shot linked together by a chain. 
They are frequently used for destroying the 
masts and rigging of vessels. Grape Shot (g, 
Fig. 6) are small iron balls bound together in a 
canvas bag. They are usually arranged around 
an iron spike, somewhat in the form of a bunch 
of grapes. Cunister or Case Shot (Fig. 7) are 
small iron balls inelosed in a cylindrical tin 
box or case. The common Shell or Bomb (Fig. 
8) is a large hollow sphere of iron filled with 
powder and balls or fragments of iron. A fuse 
is attached, which takes fire when the cannon 
is discharged, and it is so arranged that it shall 
explode the shell at the moment it strikes the 
point aimed ‘at. The improved fuse consists of 
two metal plates over the opening in the bomb, 
with fine meal powder between them. The 
inner plate has an opening to communicate 
with the powder of the shell, and the outer 
plate is marked with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Before the gun is loaded, the plate is pierced 
at one of these figures; at 1, if the shell is to 
explode in one second, at 2, for two seconds, 
and so on. Shrapnel or Spherical Case are 
large hollow shells filled with bullets, and a 
small charge of powder just sufficient to burst 
the shell without greatly scattering the con- | 
tents. A fuse is attached as in the bomb. «It 
is used in battles, on the field, to discharge 
among masses of men, and often makes fearful 
havoc. The Curcass is a shell filled with some 
highly inflammable compound, and pierced | 
with several holes. It is ignited by a fuse, 
and the flames from the ingredients set fire to 
any combustible material around it. Round 
shot heated red hot, and thin iron shells filled 
with melted iron, are also thrown into towns, 
ships, ete., to set them on fire. The Hand 
Grenade (Fig. 9) is a small thin shell filled 
with balls and powder, and fitted with a fuse. 
When used, the fuse is lighted, and the gren- 
ade thrown by hand. It is used in attacking 
forts, vessels, ete., at close quarters, or in re- 
pelling assailants, and is a formidable weapon. 


Junot.—Napoleon always made a point of 
observing the bravery and capacity of soldiers | 
in minor positions, and giving them sudden 
promotion. His very best field officers were 
taken from the ranks. When he was at Tou- 
lon, sent there by the Convention to resist the 
siege, he had occasion to call for some one to 
write him a dispatch on the earthworks. A 
young subaltern stepped forward and performed 
the task. Just as he had finished, a cannon- 
ball from the enemy plowed up the earth | 
near him and covered his paper with dirt. 
“ They have sanded our letter for us,” said 
the young man, coolly folding up the dispatch 
and politely handing itto Napoleon. The hero 
marked the characteristics of a true soldier in 
the act, and when he himself became the great- 
est general in the world, that young man, Ju- 
not, was his favorite marshal and boon com- 
panion. 
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IMPRESSIVE ORATORY; 
A LETTER OF THEODORE PARKER. 


Broox.ryg, nzaRz Boston, Sept. 3, 1851. 

Dear Sirr: You ask how you can acquire 
an impressive mode of delivery. That will de- 
pend on qualities that lie a good deal deeper, 
than the surface. Its seems to me to depend 
on vigorous feeling and vigorous thinking, in 
the first place; on clearness of statement, in 
the next place ; and finally, on a vigorous and 
natural mode of speech. Vigorous feeling and 
thinking depend on the original talent a man is 
born with, and on the education he acquires, 
or his daily habits. No man can ever be per- 
manently an impressive speaker without beiog 
first a man of superior sentiments or superior 
ideas. Sometimes mere emotion (feeling) im- 
presses, but it soon wearies. Superiority of 
ideas always commands attention and respect. 
The habit of thought is easily formed; you 
doubtless know how to attain that, as well as I 
can tell you. One help to it is the habit of 
reading hard philosophical books, and giving an 
account of them to yourself. Bishop Butler is 
a good man to try upon; so are Lord Bacon, 
Hooker, Scott, Ciark, Hobbs, and any of the 
great masters of thought, The philosophers 
are generally the best reading for a minister. 
So much for the habit of thought. I need not 
speak of the mode of cultivating the feelings— 
either such as relate to the finite object, or the 
“ feelings infinite” which relate to God. 

We refer to the clearness of statement. If 
you have something to say, a good deal of your 
success will depend on the amount of the mat- 
ter. It isa good plan to put the least import- 
ant first, and the most important last of all. 
Thus there is a continual ascension and pro- 
gress of thought. The speaker runs up bill, 
and takes his hearer to higher ground at every 
step. In the expression of the thought, the 
shortest way is generally best; and it is better 
to state one thing once, and no more. The 
good marksman hits the mark at the first shot, 
and then puts up his piece; the bungler misses 
it, and blazes away a second and a third time. 
Things well known require no illustration, ex- 
cept for beauty and the delight they give ; things 
new or abstruse, and hard to grasp, require il- 
lustrative figures, ete. It is better to use def- 
inite than indefinite terms—to say a man, and 
not an individual or a human being. I lovea 
specific term, such as Thomas or Ellen, and a 
man or a woman, 

It is a good plan, before writing anything, to 
think over the subject, and see what you know 
about it; then to make a plan of your work, 
putting down the points you intend to make in 
their order, and under them the propositions, 
the proofs, illustrations, facts, etc. Time spent 
in the plan is time saved in filling it up. Then, 
in writing, a tired man can not write so well as 
& man not tired; a sleepy man, an unwilling 
man, can not write well—he will have sleepy 
readers (or hearers) and unwilling ones. Good, 





plain words are commonly the best—not fustic, 
and yet not mere liferary and dictionary words ; 
the language should be chaste, and not vulgar. 

In the mode of delivery there is little diffi- 
culty. If you have felt with vigor and thought 
with vigor, you will write so too, and must 
speak with vigor. The best way that I know 
is to speak distinctly, and in the natural tones of 
voice—in the tones of conversation, as far as 
possible. In most (country) churches wé ueed 
not speak above the natural tones of voice, in 
order to be heard. It is a great help to be fa- 
miliar with your manuscript. A man that nev- 
er lifts his nose from his notes can not interest 
an audience much. About gestures, I can not 
give much advice—to some men they are nat- 
ural and useful; to others, not at all. Nature 
is the guide. Commonly the gesture ought to 
precede the word it is to illustrate. ‘+ Look 
there !”* says a little boy, and points at the sun. 
But he begins to point before he begins to 
speak ; such is the method of nature. 

You will see that I find the chief helps to an 
impressive mode of speech in the man, and not 
out of him. There are no tricks in real elo- 
quence ; they belong to the stage, not the pulpit 
—nay, only to a low practice of the stage. 
The best books that I know are Campbell's 
Philosophy of Rhetoric and Whately’s Rheto- 
ric. Maury, Part 1st, Eloquence, is good. It 
is well to read the works of great orators 
Webster (the greatest master of oratory in the 
world), Burke, North, Taylor, etc. The argu- 
ments of lawyers will help you much; you will 
find them in celebrated trials, in “ State Trials,” 
fur example—those from the time of James I. 
to James II. are full of such things as I refer 
to. The study of poets is a great help, both to 
the thought and the formof expression. Shak- 
speare is a valuable ally. If you read Greek 
easily, then Homer and Aschylus will help 
you much, Buta personal acquaintance with 
the Bible will be of incalculable aid. No book 
will so help the development of the religious 
feelings ; no book in the world has such a deep 
and beautiful poetry ; then, it is a great mine 
of illustration, because it is the only book that 
is known to everybody. You see how Jesus 
illustrates his great truths by reference to com- 
mon things before the eyes of the public, and 
to common events of the day. I have written 
you a very long letter. 

Truly your friend and servant, 


Tueo. Parker. 
Rev. H. A. Keaon. 


Oe oo 

Keep cool in argument. Remember it is 
the cool hammer that shapes the hot and hiss- 
ing iron to any desirable form upon the anvil. 

se dine ath ee 

Dupont anp Witkes.—To the proprietors 
of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper we 
are indebted for the use of the portraits of 
Commodores Dupont and Wilkes. The like- 
nesses are from photographs by Brady. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBE. 
[FROM THE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION.] 


{conTINUED FROM NOVEMBER NUMBER. ] 

But we receive from creation overwhelming proofs of His mental 
attributes. In the stupendous mechanism of the heavens, in which 
our sun atid Whole planetary system are but as one wheel, and that so 
small, that although annihilated, its absence would scarcely be per- 
ceptible to an eye embracing the universe—we perceive indications of 
power which absolutely overwhelm our imaginations. In the arrange- 
ments of physical and animal creation we discover proofs of wisdom 
without limits; and in the endowment of our own minds, and the 
adaptation of the external world to them, we discover evidence of un- 
bounded goodness, intelligence, and justice. 

The inference which I draw from these manifestations of the divine 
character is this, that God vails from us his individual or personal 
nature, to avert from our minds every conception that he stands in 
need of us, or of our homage or services, for his own sake } so that we 
may have neither temptation nor apology for adopting a system of 
worship, such as we should address to a being whom we desired to 
flatter or please by our attentions ; and that he reveals to us his moral 
and intellectual attributes, to intimate to us that the worship which 
will meet with his approbation, is that which will best carry into 
execution his will in that department of creation which is placed under 
the dominion of man as a rational and responsible being. Now, what 
is this form of service? All creation ‘proclaims an answer! It is 
acting in the spirit of the Deity, as manifested in his works. If so, 
natural religion must be progressive in its principles and duties, in 
correspondence with our increasing knowledge of the will of the 
Divine Being, expressed in his works ; and it really is so. 

Theologians often reproach the religion of nature with darkness 
and uncertainty. They might as legitimately make the same charge 
against the science and philosophy of nature. Up to a very recent 
period, indeed, the science of nature was barren; but the reason was, 
not that in itself it contained no wisdom, nor any elements adapted to 
the profitable use of man, but that man’s ignorance was so great, that 
he had not discovered how to study that science in its right spirit. 
As soon as Lord Bacon put him into the road to study it wisely, nat- 
ural philosophy became munificently productive ; and at this hour its 
stores continue to yield more and more abundant benefits to man, in 
proportion as they are opened up. 

The same history will hereafter be given of natural religion. While 
men were ignorant of every principle of science, it was most natural 
in them to ascribe every isolated effect to an isolated power, and to 
imagine as many deities as there were agencies in the world which 
they could not reconcile. They saw the river waters rolling in 
mighty torrents to the ocean; their Veneration and Wonder were 
moved by the power displayed, and they imagined a river god as the 
cause. They perceived the earth yielding spontaneously fruits, and 
flowers, and herbage, of the richest kinds ; they felt the bounty of the 
gifts, and ignorant of their cause, ascribed them to a goddess, Ceres. 
They saw the seasons change, and the sun, moon, and planets present 
different appearances ; and deeply impressed with the manifestations 
of power which these orbs displayed, but ignorant of the cause, they 
imagined them to be deities*themselves. All this was the natural 
effect of the human faculties operating in profound ignorance of phys- 
ical causation. 

But since science demonstrated that the planets revolve, and rivers 
flow, in virtue of one law of gravitation, we no longer ascribe each 
action to a separate deity, but attribute both to one; and our notions 
of that one are prodigiously enhanced by the perception of a single 
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power extending over such mighty intervals of space, and operating in 
all according to one uniform law. In proportion, therefore, as we 
advance in knowledge of creation, we discover proofs of uniformity, 
combination, mutual relationship, and adaptation that compel the 
understanding to ascend to one cause, and to concentrate in that cause 
the most transcendent qualities. It is thus that our conceptions of the 
attributes of the Divine Being drawn from nature, go on increasing in 
truth, in magnificence, and in beauty, in proportion as we proceed in 
the acquisition of knowledge ; and as our rapid progress in it.is of 
recent origin, we may well believe that natural religion could not 
earlier have presented much instruction regarding the Deity to the 
understanding or the moral sentiments of man. 

But the reproach is made against natural theology, that it is barren 
also in regard to man’s duties. Here the same answer occurs. Nat- 
ural theology teaches that it is man’s duty to perform aright the part 
which God has allotted to him in creation ; but how could he discover 
what that part was, until he became acquainted with himself: and 
with creation? Natural theology was barren in regard to duties, only 
because the knowledge of nature, which alone gives it form and sub- 
stance, had itself searcely an existence in the human mind. Man had 
not learned to read the record, and was therefore ignorant of the pre- 
cepts which it contained. He was exactly in the same condition, in 
regard to natural religion. in which most of us would be if we had 
never received any but a Gaelic Bible. The whole doctrines and pre- 
cepts of Christianity might be faithfully recorded, and most explicitly 
set down in it; but if we could not interpret the characters, of what 
service would the book be tous? It would be absurd, however, to 
object against the Bible itself, on this account, that it is barren of 
instruction, 

In like manner, whenever we shall have interpreted aright the con- 
stitution of the human mind and body, the laws of the physical world, 
and our relations to it and to God, which constitute the record of our 
duties, inscribed by the Creator in the book of nature, we shall find 
natural theology most copious in its precepts, most express in its 
injunctions, and most péremptory in its demands of obedience. For 
example: When we know that He has bestowed on man an organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness, and enabled us to comprehend its uses and 
objects, every well-constituted mind feels that this gift implies a 
direct precept from God, that parents should love their children. But 
when we discover that this is a mere blind impulse, which may 
egregiously err, and that God has given us intellect and moral senti- 
ments to direct its manifestations, the obligation is instantly recog- 
rized to lie on all parents to use these faculties in order to attain the 
knowledge necessary for loving their children according to true wisdom. 
And what is this knowledge? It is acquaintance with the bodily 
constitution and mental faculties of children, and with the influence 
of air, diet, exercise, seasons, clothing, mental instruction, and society 
upon them; so that the parents may be enabled to train them in 
health, to prepare them for becoming virtuous members of society, and 
to secure their present and future happiness. If any mother, through 
ignorance of the physical constitution of her child, shall so mismanage 
its treatment that it shall become miserable, or die, she has neglected 
a great duty prescribed by natural theology ; because the moment she 
perceives that God has rendered that knowledge necessary to the wel- 
fare of the child, and has given her understanding to acquire it, she is 
guilty of disobedience to his will in omitting to seek it. The unhap- 
piness and death of the child and her own attendant suffering are 
punishments which clearly indieate His displeasure. 

I appeal to you who have followed a course of Lectures on Phre- 
nology, and read the “ Constitution of Man,” and been satisfied with 
the general truth of the principles unfolded in them, whether you do- 
not perceive these to be duties prescribed in the constitution of nature, 
by the Creator, to parents, with 2 command as clear and explicit, and 
with a sanction as certain, as if he had opened the heavens, and, amid 
thunders and the shaking of the universe, delivered to them the same 
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precepts written on monuments of brass ! In truth, they are more so ; 
because the authenticity of the tablets of brass, like those of stone, 
might be disputed and denied by skeptics, who did not themselves see 
them delivered ; while the precepts written in our nature, adapted to 
the constitution of our faculties, and enforced by the whole order of 
creation, stand revealed in a record which never decays nor becomes 
obsolete, and the authenticity of which no skeptic can successfully 
deny. If the precepts therein contained be neglected by ignorance, or 
set at defiance by obstinacy, they never are so with impunity ; because 
God in his providence sweeps resistlessly along in the course which 
he has revealed, laying in the grave the children in whose persons his 
organic laws have been deeply infringed, rendering unhappy those in 
whom they have been materially neglected, and rewarding with enjoy- 
ment only those in whose minds and bodies they have been obeyed. 

Every organ of the body and every faculty of the mind is a text 
from which the most valuable lessons in natural religion might be 
drawn ; lessons thoroughly adapted to the human understanding, true, 
practical, and beneficial. Natural theology would at once impress on 
them the sanction of the Divinity, and enforce them, by showing that 
he punishes men for their neglect, and rewards them for their observ- 
ance, in the ordinary administration of his providence. If I am sound 
in the view which I have labored to establish. that this world really 
constitutes a great theater of causation, adapted to the animal, moral, 
and intellectual nature of man, so arranged as to admit of his becoming 
prosperous and happy in proportion as he becomes thoroughly intel- 
ligent and moral, and by no other means, what a fertile field of pre- 
cept for the practice of virtue is thus opened up tous! How eloquent, 
how forcible, how varied, and how instructive may not the teachers 
of God’s law and God’s will then become, when they shall have the 
whole book of creation opened to them for texts ; when every line shall 
be clear, interesting, and instructive ; and when they shall be able to 
demonstrate, in the consequences which attend the fulfillment or neg- 
lect of their precepts, that they are teaching no vain or fanciful 
theories, but the true wisdom of God! Conceive for one moment how 
much of useful, interesting, nay, captivating instruction, might be 
delivered to a general audience, by merely expounding the functions, 
uses, and abuses of the various organs of the body necessary to health, 
and of the organs and faculties of the mind. holding up the constitution 
of each as a Divine intimation to man, and the consequences of using 
or abusing each, as solemn precepts from the Divinity, addressed to 
his understanding and his moral and religious feelings ! 

In presenting these views for your acceptance, I assume that it is 
possible to discover important duties by studying the institutions of the 
Creator ; and in the first Lecture, I stated that “it is accordance with 
the dictates of all the faculties harmoniously combined, which con- 
stitutes certain actions virtuous, and discordance with them which 
constitutes other actions vicious.”? An objection to this doctrine, how- 
ever, has been stated in the following words: ‘‘ Here we would ask, 
whose ‘enlightened intellect’ is referred to in the above passage, or 
how we can know when our own becomes sufficiently enlightened to 
be taken as a guide! Is this giving us one moral standard, or many ?” 
I would answer this question by propounding to the objector another. 
What moral standard does he himself possess? He will probably 
answer, ‘the Scriptures ;” but I reply that the Scriptures are dif- 
ferently interpreted by different minds; and I again inquire, Whose 
mind constitutes the standard of infallible interpretation? The Pope 
answers, that the minds of himself and of his cardinals, acting in 
council, do so. The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
however, deny the pretensions of the Pope and cardinals, and virtually 
claim it as belonging to themselves. The Episcopalians, Unitarians, 
and Universalists, on the other hand, affirm that the Church of Scot. 
land has no more legitimate claim to infallibility in interpreting Scrip- 
ture than the Pope. Where, then, is the standard to be found? In 
my opinion, the decisions of those individuals who possess the largest 
development of the moral and intellectual organs, and the most 
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favorable combination of them in relation to each other and to the 
organs of the animal propensities ; who also possess the most active 
temperaments, and who have cultivated all these gifts to the highest 
advantage, will be entitled to the greatest respect as authorities on 
morals and religion, whether these be founded on interpretations of 
God’s works, or on interpretations of Scripture. If this standard be 
imperfect, I know of no other. 

Again: If these views be well founded, how unproductive of real 
advantage must the preaching and teaching of Christianity necessarily 
be, while the duties prescribed by nature are ignorantly neglected ! 
Nothing appears to be more preposterous than for human beings to 
pray, evening and morning, to their Maker—‘‘ Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven ;”’ and all the while to 
close their eyes against perception of the means appointed by God for 
realizing his kingdom and doing his will on earth! So far from the 
duties prescribed by natural theology being either barren or adverse 
to Christianity, it appears to me that practical Christianity has 
remained, to a great extent, unproductive, misunderstood, and com- 
paratively feeble, in consequence of the dictates of natural theology 
having been unknown and neglected. If I am correct in the single 
position, that men in whom the coronal region and the anterior lobe 
of the brain are large, are naturally alive to the truth and excellence 
of practical Christianity, while those in whom these regions, partic- 
ularly the coronal, are deficient, are naturally opposed to, or indifferent 
about it—how important does it become to obey all the dictates of 
natural theology for improving the development of the brain, as a 
preliminary condition, indispensable to the general introduction of the 
morality of Jesus Christ! The clerical teachers of mankind in all 
civilized countries are placed at present in a position which few of 
them understand. The theology which constitutes the distinctive 
creed of each sect is scholastic and dogmatical, resting on words and 
interpretations of words based on no natural foundation, and uncon- 
nected with any natural science. The discoveries which have been 
made since these creeds were framed, in Astronomy, Geology, and 
Physiology, have brought facts concerning physical nature and the 
nature of man to light, which were never dreamed of by the authors 
of these formulas of belief, and which yet bear directly on their merits. 
A knowledge of these is b ing widely diffused among the 
people. and the effects are already discernible in the United States of 
America, France, and Germany, where religious discussion is freely 
maintained. There the ancient formulas are every day falling more 
and more into disrepute ; while no satisfactory substitute for them has 
yet been introduced. This can not be achieved until the record of 
nature be honestly and fearlessly contrasted with that of Seripture, © 
and justice done to both. When will the clergy open their eyes to 
this fact? 





LECTURE XIX. 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES OF MAN. 


Natural Theolegy prolific in moral precepts—Its dictates compared with those of the 
Ten Commandments—Answer to the objection that Natural Theology excludes 
prayer—Dr. Barrow, Dr. Heylin, and Lord Kames quoted—Worship of the Deity 
rational. 


In my last Lecture, I mentioned that natural religion is based on 





‘the sentiments of Veneration, Wonder, and Hope, which are innate in 


man, and which give him the desire to discover, and the disposition to 
worship and obey, a supernatural Power ; that it is the duty of the 
intellect to direct these sentiments to their proper objects ; and that 
the intellect obtains much needful illumination from the study of 
nature. I regarded the province of reason to be to unfold the char- 
acter and will of God, in so far as these are discoverable in the works 
of creation. I observed that, on this account, natural theology must 
always keep pace with natural science; science being merely a 
methodical unfolding of what God has done and instituted in creation. 
Hence I inferred that our notions of the character of God will be more 
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correct and sublime in proportion as we become better acquainted 
with his works, and that our perception of our duties will be clearer 
and more forcible in proportion as we compare correctly our own 
constitution with his other natural institutions. I concluded the last 
Lecture by observing that natural theology is in reality extremely 
prolific in precepts, and imperative in enforcing obedience, whenever 
we know how to read the record. In elucidation of this remark, I 
shall now compare the Ten Commandments with the dictates of nat- 
ural theology, and you shall judge for yourselves whether the same 
law is not promulgated in both. In order to see the precept, however, 
in natural theology, be it remembered that you must be able to read 
the record in which it is written ; that is to say, you must understand 
the constitution of the external world, and that of your own nature, 
to such an extent as to be capable of perceiving what God intimates 
that a rational being, capable of comprehending both, should do, and 
abstain from doing, in consequence of that constitution. If you are 
ignorant of this natural record, then the duties which it contains will 
appear to you to be mere fancies, or gratuitous assumptions ; and the 
observations which I am about to make will probably seem unfounded, 
if not irreverent. But with every indulgence for the ignorance of 
natural institutions, in which the imperfections of our education have 
left most of our minds, I beg to be forgiven for not bowing before the 
decisions of that ignorance, but to be permitted to appeal to the judg- 
ment of men possessing the most extended knowledge. If there be 
individuals here who have seriously studied natural science, and also 
the structure and functions of the human body, and the nature and 
functions of the mind, as revealed by Phrenology, they have learned 
to read the record of natural theology, and have prepared their minds 
by knowledge to interpret it aright; and to them I address the fol- 
lowing observations. : 

The Ten Commandments are given forth in the Book of Exodus, 
which narrates that they were delivered by God himself to Moses, 
written on tables of stone. If we find that every one of them is writ- 
ten clearly and indelibly also in the human constitution, and is 
enjoined by natural religion, this must strengthen the authority of 
Scripture, by showing that nature harmonizes with its dictates. 

The First Commandment is—“ Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” 

This forbids an abuse of Veneration ; and all nature, when rightly 
understood, proclaims one God, and enforces the same commandment. 
The nations who are lost in superstition and given up to idolatry are 
profoundly ignorant of natural science. In proportion as we become 
acquainted with nature, the harmony of design and unity of power 
displayed in the most distant portions of the universe proclaim more 
and more forcibly the unity of the Designing Mind; and hence the 
authority of this commandment becomes stronger and stronger as 
science and natural religion advance in their conquests. 

The Second—“ Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve 
them,” ete. 

This is a repetition or amplification of the same precept. 

Third—* Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 

This is still directed against an abuse of Veneration. As soon as 
the intellect is enlightened by natural religion, in regard to the real 
attributes of the Deity—reverence and obedience to him, as prescribed 
by these commandments, are irresistibly felt to be right, and con- 
formable to the dictates of the natural law ; while all irreverence and 
profanity are as clearly indicated to be wrong. 

Fourth—“ Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy,” ete.—“ In 
| it thou shalt not do any work,’’ ete. 
| This enjoins giving rest to the muscular frame on the seventh day, 
that the brain may be able to manifest the moral and intellectual 
faculties with more complete success. It ordains also, that on that 
day the moral and intellectual faculties shall be exclusively devoted 


to the study and contemplation of God and his works, and to the doing 
of his will. ‘ 





Every line of our bodily and mental eonstitution coincides with this 
precept. Phrenology, which is a branch of natural philosophy, shows 
that the mind depends for its powers of acting on the state of the brain, 
and that if constant muscular labor be endured, the brain will be 
inert, and all our moral, religious, and intellectual faculties will 
become obtuse and dull; on the other hand, that if we indulge in 
ceaseless mental exertion, we shall exhaust and weary out our brains 
by over-activity, and becomd at length incapable of beneficial appli- 
cation to moral and religious duties. Thus the obligation to rest in 
due season is written as clearly in our constitution as in the Fourth 
Commandment. 

Indeed, our natural constitution commands not only an extent of 
repose from labor equal to that prescribed by the commandment, but 
greatly more. It imposes on us the dlity of resting from labor several 
hours every day in our lives, and dedicating them to the study and 
practice of the will of God. The observance, however, which it pre- 
scribes of the seventh day, is somewhat different from that taught by 
human interpreters of the Fourth Commandment. On this subject, 
the New Testament is silent, so that the mode of observing Sunday is 
left to the discretion of men. Our Scottish divines, in general, forbid 
walking or riding, or any other form of exercise and recreation on 
Sundays, as a contravention of the Fourth Commandment. In our 
constitution, on the other hand, God proclaims that while incessant 
labor, through its influence on the mental organs, blunts our moral, 
intellectual, and religious faculties, abstinence from all bodily exer- 
tion, and the practice of incessant mental application for one entire 
day, even on religion, are also injurious to the welfare of both body 
and mind, and that on the seventh day there is no exception to the 
laws which regulate our functions on other days. These require that 
air, exercise, and mental relaxation should alternate with moral, 
religious, and intellectual studies. Accordingly, natural theology 
teaches us to transfer a portion of the Sunday’s rest and holiness to 
every one of the other days of the week, and to permit on the Sundays 
as much of air, exercise, and recreation as will preserve the mental 
organs in the best condition for performing their moral, religious, and 
intellectual duties. 

In the New Testament, no express injunction is laid on Christians 
to observe the first day of the week in the same manner that the Jews 
were commanded in the Old Testament to observe the last day of the 
week, or Sabbath. In point of fact, there is no explicit prescription 
in the New Testament of any particular mode of observing the first 
day of the week. While, therefore, all Christian nations have agreed 
in considering themselves not bound by the Fourth Commandment to 
observe the seventh day, or Jewish Sabbath, they have differed in 
regard to the mode of observing the first day of the week ; and as the 
Scripture prescribes no definite rule, each nation has adopted such 
forms of observance as appeared to itself to be most aecordant with 
the general spirit of Christianity. Thus, in Catholic countries, 
amusements are permitted on Sundays after divine service ; in Scot- 
land, amusements and labor, except works of necessity and mercy, 
are prohibited. In Scotland, also, Sunday commences at twelve 
o'clock on Saturday night, and ends at twelve o’clock on Sunday 
night. In Massachusetts, on the other hand, different views are 
entertained. While Chap. 50, Sects. Ist, 2d, and 3d, of the Revised 
Statutes, prohibits all persons from doing any work, and from 
traveling on “the Lord’s day,”’ Sect. 4th deelares that day, for the 
purposes of these sections, ‘to include the time between the mid- 
night preceding and the sun-selting of the said day.” According to 
the Scottish law, therefore, Sunday consists of twenty-four hours, 
at all seasons of the year; while aecording to the ‘*- Revised Statutes 
of Massachusetts,” it consists only of sixteen and a half hours on the 
22d of December, and stretches out as the days lengthen, but never 
exceeds nineteen and a half hours at any period. Hence. in Scotland, 
a person would be fined or imprisoned for doing acts after sunset, on 
the Sunday evening, which in Massachusetts are entirely lawful. 
Again, in the Revised Statutes of this commonwealth, it is declared, 
by Sect. 5, “ that no person shall be present at any game, sport, play, 
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or public diversion, except concerts of sacred music, upon the evening 
next preceding or following the Lord’s day,” under the penalty of 
paying a fine of five dollars. In Edinburgh, the best plays and public 
entertainments are brought forth on the “ evening next preceding the 
Lord’s day,” or Saturday evening, and are then most numerously 
attended ; so that in Boston a Christian is fined in five dollars for 
doing on that evening what a Christian in Edinburgh is permitted to 
do without any penalty whatever. This shows how far each of these 
states assumes the power to itself of determining what may and may 
not be done on the first day of the week; a clear indication that no 
positive rule is laid down in Seripture for the guidance of all ations. 
On the continent of Europe, both Roman Catholics and Protestants 
devote a considerable portion of Sunday to recreation. This may be 
carried, in some instances, too far; but unless the Scriptures abrogate 
the law written by God in our constitution, we in Scotland have erred 
in the opposite extreme. The force of this observation can be appre- 
ciated only by those who are agquainted with the physiology of the 
brain. The difference between the expounder of the Bible and him 
who unfolds the natural laws is this: The former, when he departs 
from the natural laws, can enforce his interpretations of Scripture 
only by an arm of flesh. If men refuse to forego air, exercise, and 
recreation on the seventh day, the priest may refuse them church 
privileges, or call in the police to fine and imprison them ; but he can 
do no more. He can not change the nature of the mind and body ; 
nor will the Creator punish the people for not acting as their teacher 
desires them, in opposition to the natural laws. The interpreter of 
the Book of Nature, on the other hand, may wield no arm of flesh ; 
but he is enabled to point to the power of God enforcing the divine 
laws, and to demonstrate that punishment is inseparably connected 
with infringement, and reward with obedience. The expounder of 
Scripture, who, without inquiring what God has commanded in his 
natural laws, goes to Parliament, and prays for authority to enforce 
his own interpretation of the Fourth Commandment on his country, is 
met by opposition, ridicule, and aversion ;* he is astonished at what 
he regards as the perverse and irreligious character of legislators, and 
ascribes their conduct to the corruption of human nature. It is the 
arm of the Deity that opposes him. His scheme, in so far as it pro- 
hibits wholesome recreation, is in opposition to the Divine laws written 
in the nature of man; nature speaks with a thousand tongues; and 


his object is baffled by a might which he neither sees nor comprehends. 
This appears to me to be the real cause of the bad success in Par- 


liament of the Sabbath-observance bills. They clearly conform to 
nature in so far as they prohibit compulsory labor on that day; but 
they certainly depart from the laws written by God in our constitution 
when they tend to discourage and prohibit that extent of recreation on 
Sundays which a corporeal frame like ours demands, and without 
which the mind, while dependent on the brain for its energy, can not 
put forth its full vigor either in morals, religion, or science. I fear 
that these ideas may appear startling to some of my present audience 
who have not studied the connection of the brain with the mind ; but 
believing them to be correct interpretations of the Divine will, I should 
feel myself guilty of moral cowardice if I forbore to bring them under 
your notice. 

When, on the other hand, the expounder of Scripture interprets 
according to God’s law as revealed in nature, he is backed and sup- 
ported by the whole weight of the Divine power and authority in 

creation, and his precepts become irresistible. He needs no act of 
* Parliament and no police to enforce his edicts. The Lord of heaven 
and earth, who proclaimed the law, carries it into execution. 

The Fifth Commandment is—“ Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
ete. 

This enjoins an exercise of Veneration toward parents. Natural 
theology enforces this precept in the most direct and efficacious manner. 
There is an organ of Veneration prompting us to respect virtue, wis- 
dom, and experience, and our parents are among its natural objects. 
There is, however, one modification of it which natural theology 
points out, not expressed, although implied, in the Fifth Command- 
ment: Parents must render themselves legitimate objects of veneration‘ 
by manifesting superior moral, intellectual, and religious qualities and 
attainments, before they are authorized to expect the sentiment to be 
directed toward them by their offspring. Both Seripture and reason 
require them to do so, and they have no warrant from others to exact 
reverence while they neglect their own duties. 

The Sixth Commandment is—‘ Thou shalt not kill.” 

This forbids an abuse of Destructiveness. In natural theology we 
find that the dictates of Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientious- 





* At the time the text was written, Sir Andrew Agnew was beseeching Parliament to 
pass a bill for the better observance of the Sabbath. 
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ness all conspire with the commandment in forbidding violence ; and 
moreover Combativeness and Destructiveness lend their aid in enforc- 
ing the precept, because they prompt society to retaliate and slay the 
killer. 

The Seventh Commandment is—‘“ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 

This forbids an abuse of Amativeness. In natural theology, the 
whole morai sentiments conjoin in the same prohibition; and they 
and the intellect carry the restrictions and directions greatly farther. 
They prohibit marriages at ages too early and too late; marriages of 
persons related in blood ; of persons who possess imperfect or immoral 
developments of brain ; of individuals while laboring under any great 
constitutional malady. In short, natural theology interdicts many 


. abuses of Amativeness not mentioned either in the Old or New Tes- 


tament, and it shows its authority in the natural laws for its require- 
ments. The disregard with which the dictates of natural theology in 
this department are treated is to be traced to profound ignorance that 
God has issued the prohibitions. We are not yet accustomed to regard 
nature as a revelation of God’s will, or to direct our conduct by it; 
but this is either our fault or our misfortune, and it is wrong. 

The Eighth Commandment is—‘ Thou shalt not steal.” 

This forbids an abuse of Acquisitiveness. In natural theology, 
Conscientiousness and the other moral sentiments concur in the 
denunciation of theft, and the intellect points out to the culprit that 
the individuals who are the subjects of his depredations, will visit 
him with a treatment which must prove painful to himself. 

The Ninth Commandment is—‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 

This forbids the action of the other faculties without the control of 
Conscientiousness ; all the moral sentiments proclaim the same 
prohibition. 

The Tenth Commandment is—‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
house,”’ ete. 

This forbids an abuse of Acquisitiveness, combined with Self- 
Esteem, in the form of self-love, seeking gratification at the expense 
of others. Conscientiousness and Benevolence are directly opposed to 
such abuses, and condemn them. 

Thus the precepts contained in the Ten Commandments are 
enforced in natural theology by the dictates of the whole moral sen- 
timents, and also by the arrangements of the physical and moral 
worlds. which bring evil on those who contravene them. 

Trying these commandments, then, by the standards of natural 
theology, we see no reason to question their inherently Divine char- 
acter; for we find them all written in the natural record of the 
Divine will. I may observe, however, that they are not complete. 
As rules of duty—Firstly, they do not forbid, in express terms, abuses 
of Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Self-Esteem, Love of Appro- 
bation, Benevolence, and many other faculties; and, secondly, they 
do not expressly enjoin the direct erercise of any faculty except that 
of Veneration. There is no commandment prescribing as a duty the 
exercis? of Benevolence, C , and Intellect, or enforcing 
legitimate uses of Dadippbegeetaiventatn Adhegiveness, Cautiousness, 
ete. The New Testament far excels the Mosaic law in supplying 
these deficiencies. First, Christ forbids the abuses of all our facul- 
ties ; secondly, he enjoins the active and legitimate erercise of all of 
them ; and, thirdly. he clearly proclaims the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments, or teaches the duty of loving our neighbors as ourselves ; 
and natural theology coincides with, and enforces his commands. 
Want of time prevents me from showing this in detail, but you can 
have no difficulty yourselves in following out the subject with the 
lights which you now possess. 

It has been stated as an insuperable objection to these views, that 
they entirely exclude the practice of prayer, praise, and devotion. If 
God govern by general and immutable laws, what, it is asked, is the 
object or advantage of offering him any homage or service whatever ? 
I answer this question in the words of Dr. Isaac Barrow : ‘“‘ We do not 
pray to instruct er advise God ; not to tell him news or inform him of 
our wants (he knows them, as our Saviour telleth us, befere we ask) ; 
nor do we pray by dint of argument to persuade God and bring him 
to our bent; nor that by fair speech we may cajole him or move his 
affections toward us by pathetical oration ; not for any such purpose 
are we obliged to pray. But for that,it becometh and behooveth us to 
do, because it is a proper instrument of bettering, ennobling, and per- 
fecting our souls; because it breedeth most holy affections, and pure 
satisfactions, and worthy resolutions ; because it fitteth us for the 
enjoyment of happiness, and leadeth us thither ; for such ends devotion 
is prescribed.”* The doctrine that God is immutabie, that he governs 
by general laws, and that our prayers have no effect on him, has been 
maintained also ‘by two eminent Scottish divines, Drs. Leechman and 








® First Sermon on the Duty of Prayer. 
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Blair, quotations from whom you will find in the ninth chapter of the 
“ Constitution of Man.” I here add the following sentiments expressed 
in “‘ Theological Lectures at Westminster Abbey,” by John Heylin, 
D.D., Prebendary of Westminster and Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand.* 

Discoursing ‘concerning prayer,” vol. i., p. 94, he says: *‘ Your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him. These 
words are highly instructive, and may serve to give usa solid and 
practical knowledge of the true nature of prayer. The proper end of 
prayer is not to inform God of our wants, nor to persuade him to 
relieve them. Omniscient as he is, he can not be informed. Merciful 
as he is, he need not be persuaded. The only thing wanting is a fit 
disposition on our part to receive his graces. And the proper use 
of prayer is to produce such a disposition in us as to render us 
proper subjects for sanctifying grace to work in, or, in other words, to 
remove the obstacles which we ourselves put to his goodness.” 

The same views were taught by the philosophers of the last century. 
“ The Being that made the world,” says Lord Kames, “ governs it by 
laws that are inflexible, because they are the best; and to imagine 
that he can be moved by prayers, oblations, or sacrifices, to vary his 
plan of government, is an impious thought, degrading the Deity toa 
level with ourselves.” His lordship’s opinion as to the advantage of 
public worship shows that he did not conceive the foregoing views of 
prayer to be in the least inconsistent with its reasonableness and 
utility. ‘The principle of devotion,” he says, “like most of our 
other principles, partakes of the imperfection of our nature ; yet, how- 
ever faint originally, it is capable of being greatly invigorated by 
cultivation and exercise. Private exercise is not sufficient ; nature, 
and consequently the God of nature, requires public exercise or public 
worship, for devotion is communicative, like joy or grief, and by 
mutual communication in a numerous assembly is greatly invigorated. 
A regular habit of expressing publicly our gratitude and resignation 
never fails to purify the mind, tending to wean it from every unlawful 
pursuit. This is the true motive of public worship; not what is 


commonly inculeated—that it is required from us as a testimony to 
God, who knows the heart, 


our Maker of our obedience to his Jaws. 
needs no such testimony.’’+ 

The objection that natural theology excludes devotion and praise 
is equally unfounded. It no doubt excludes both, with the object of 
gratifying the Creator, by expressing to him our approbation of his 
works and government, as we would seek to please an earthly sov- 
ereign by addresses conveying to him our favorable opinion of his 
measures. But if our moral and religious sentiments be deeply 
penetrated with a sense of our own absolute dependence on his power, 
and with admiration of his greatness and goodness—if our intellects 
be imbued with clear perceptions of his wisdom—if our whole faculties 
flow toward his laws and institutions, with the most earnest desire to 
know and to obey them ; and if we have been created social beings, so 
that our souls expand in vigor, augment in vivacity, and rise into 
higher sublimity by acting in concert in the presence of each other, it 
appears to me that every form of worship and devotion which shall 
give expression to these states of mind is not only permitted, but 
enjoined by natural religion. It teaches us, however, humbly to 
regard ourselves as enjoying a vast privilege, and reaping an unspeak- 
able enjoyment, in being thus permitted to lift up our minds to God ; 
and it extinguishes the thought, as impious and unwarrantable, that 
by our devotions we can render God happier or better, or pay back 
by any service of ours his boundless gifts to us. Natural theology 
also discountenances every conception of our pleasing God by pro- 
fessions of respect which we do not feel, or of propitiating his favor by 
praises of his laws, while we neglect and infringe them. It also 
teaches that the whole of human kind are equally the children of 
God ; because it-demonstrates that he has formed after one pattern all 
the nations of the earth, governs them by the same laws, offers them 
the same means of happiness, and visits them with the same punish- 
ments when they transgress his statutes. Finally, it attaches no 
value to opinions, faith, or belief, apart from actions ; because it shows 
that it is only by practically doing that which God has prescribed in 
the record of his will, that we can reap enjoyment or avoid evil. In 
short, it renders the practice of our duty a test of the sincerity, and the 
results of that practice a criterion of the soundness of our belief. This 
appears to me to be also the essential character of Christianity. 

You will ‘observe that in this summary there is no notice of punish- 
ment and reward, or of forgiveness for transgressions, in a future 
state. On this point natural theology, like the Jewish Dispensation, 
appears to me to be silent. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER.] 

* 1749—Tonson and Draper in the Stran 


id, 46, 
t Sketches, B. III., Sk. 8. ch iii. § L 8t. Augustin states views substantial similar, 
in his 180th Epistle “ To Proba,” quoted in “ The Church of the Fathers.” 1 p- 260, 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE PULPIT. 


[extracts FROM A SERMON BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. } 


FORGIVENESS. 


Foreiveness is not alike easy in all. It is difficult in peculiar dis- 
positions. And although this fact does not excuse one for remissness 
in forgiving, the knowing that it is more difficult in some than in 
others, may be a means of aiding men. The difficulty in the case of 
many persons, I suppose. arises from the fact that their disposition is 
keyed on self-esteem. Self-esteem is the essential pivot of manhood. 
It is that faculty which gives one a sense of majesty in himself. It is 
the faculty that gives one a consciousness of the whole dignity and 
power of his being. And where this is strong, and unqualified by 
love and the other qualifying faculties, a man stands with such a su- 
preme consciousness of his own worth and importance, that an offense 
against him seems like an offense against the state. He feels as 
though that which touches him with injury touches God. And he 
appears to think that he must carry himself with a kind of relentless 
jastice. A proud man may be slow to take an offense ; but these men 
that are slow to light are slow to be put out. Commend me to a mer- 
curial man, that is quick angry and quick over his anger. Such men 
emit a shower of sparks the moment a wrong is committed against 
them, but they are sparks that go out before they set anything on fire. 
But deliver me from those men that are like hickory coals, which do 
not blaze, but which keep hot all night—and all day, too, for that mat- 
ter; for I have raked them out of the ashes, in a live state, forty-eight 
hours after they were coals. A man that has this central element of 
self-esteem ; that has a supreme conceit of himself; that is not garru- 
lous, but reticent (for a proud man never cackles, though a vain man 
always does) ; that is respectful to others, and observant of their rights 
because he has such a sense of his own; that will not do what he 
would not have done; and that carries himself strictly in accordance 
with the justice of pride—when one intrudes on him he is struck in 
the very center of his being, and that whole being effulgeg in a spirit 
of anger or revenge; or, if not in this, at least in a spirit of unkind- 
ness. ‘The man that has touched me to injure me is not a man that 
jt is safe for the universe to see go unpunished,” is his feeling. Men 
that have large self-esteem, and that are proud, are men that are 
much addicted to inveteracy of dislike, and to an unforgiving spirit. 

If to self-esteem is added one other thing, or if that other thing 
exists without self-esteem (but especiully if it exists with it), the dif- 
ficulty is still greater. I think that of all men, a man that is ecrupulous 
and conscientious finds it hardest to forgive. I think that the most un- 
christian men in the world are men that so seldom do wrong with any 
overtness of intention that they do not know how to make allowance 
for men that do wrong openly. If you never did think a lie, the 
probability is that you will be a despot over everybody that you meet 
who does lie ; but if you know that in stress of temptation, and under 
certain influences, you break down in telling the truth, there will be a 
memorial in your mind which will lead you to say, “I am not the man 
to be very fierce in judging them.” If you never get angry, you will 
be apt to be very censorious of those who do; but if you are accus- 
tomed to flash and flame with anger, you say, “* Why should not I be 
forbearing and tender of others that get angry?” And the man that 
is strictly just, but at the same time not benevolent ; the man who has 
his lineaments, as it were, cut in marble, clear, white, shining, beauti- 
ful, but cold and unalterable ; one of those stern, juridical men that 
have brought the rigor of the bench into their personal relations—that 
is the man that makes forgiveness horrible. *  * * 

If a man has conscience and self-esteem, and holds himself in a 
penurious life, and does little that is wrong, because he does not do 
much anyhow, and is stately, and proper, and particular, then he will 
be narrow and severe; and when he meets a transgressor, he will be 
hard and unyielding as a flail-stroke on a barn floor, on rattling wheat. 
And when, under such circumstances, a man makes it a duty not to 
forgive, and says, “I ought not to do it,” there is nothing to be com- 
pared with the relentlessness of his spirit. There are three words 
that I would have put to prison for the term of their natural lives— 
but, if, and ought. How many good things would men have done that 
they have not done, had it not been for but, that opened the door and 
let them run the other way! How~-many good things would have 
been done that have not been done, had it not been for that sneaking 
if, that pulled the switch so that men went on the wrong track! How 
many monstrous wickednesses have there been in the world that would 
not have been, had it not been for ought, that led men from the true 
path by making them think that their duty lay in another direction. 
When self-esteem is monarch, and conscience is lord-chancellor, and 
they go out together to punish wickedness, I pity the people. 
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EDITORIAL WELCOME. 


We hail our readers and the new year 
with a cordial welcome. With all its 
doubts and uncertainties, with all its hopes 
and fears thickly clustering around its 
cradle, still we welcome it, and with it all 
its duties and labors. In opening a new 
volume of the ParenotogicaL Journat, 
and inviting our readers to the repast 
which we thus spread before them, it 
seems to us like inviting old friends to a 
New Year’s dinner. In 1838 the company 
was small, the viands new, and to most of 
the guests untasted ; but as in a quarter of 
a century families increase and multiply, so 
have the guests around the mental repast 
which we have kept spread to this day. 
Truly the few readers of the first volume 
of the Purenxotogicat Journat have 
become a host. Still, there is room for 
more ; and our philosophy bids all welcome 
to the feast. 

Phrenology is a man-reforming science. 
It teaches us our own failings, it opens to 
us the virtues of our fellow-men ; through 
our own faults it teaches us charity toward 
our fallible brother; exolaining, as it 
does, the immortal elements within us, we 
learn to see, in every brother, traits which 
ally him to the gods. Since this Journat 
first went forth on its mission of mental 
culture an entire generation bas been born, 
educated, and sent out on the voyage of 
active and responsible life. To-day, a mil- 
lion men and women in our own country 
are more and better intellectually, morally, 
socially than they would have been with- 
out the teaching of Phrenology through 
this Journat. We might speak more 
strongly and say that a million men and 
women owe to it their best culture and 
their highest tone of morals; they have 
been elevated in the scale of being, and 
their conduct and character favorably mod- 
ified by it; and we hazard nothing in 
saying that tens of thousands have been 
rescued from a downward course, and 
turned toward virtue and morality—in 
short, even saved by Phrenology. He 
whose passions goaded him to infatuation 
has been taught by Phrenology to under- 
stand the nature of his mental organization, 
and how to suppress and guide his passions 
by the proper stimulus of the moral sen- 
timents and the intellect. Hundreds have 
told us in plain words that Phrenology had 
saved them from dishonored “graves, and 
puilt them up in manliness and honor. 





Some few may have perverted its doctrines 
and “ wrested” it, as some have the sacred 
Scriptures, “to their own destruction.” 
Phrenology has had its opponents, and still 
has them, as what good thing on earth has 
not? Learned men, conceited in the pos- 
session of what their Alma Mater taught 
them, gather about them a supercilious 
cloak of self-confidence, and condemn 
whatever they did not learn at college. 
Nor is this particularly strange. Man is 
an imitative being, is born to be teachable, 
and to accept from his seniors cordially and 
implicitly whatever they may teach. The 
teaching should be-correct, and, of course, 
implicitly accepted. Those, therefore, who 
have not been taught Phrenology in the 
scheols and colleges, naturally enough 
question its truth; and as their pecuniary 
success depends upon their prosecuting 
their profession, they study it to the exclu- 
sion of other departments of knowledge ; 
hence we have physicians, clergymen, and 
lawyers who know little or nothing of 
Phrenology, and who, through scholastic 
egotism, denounce it without ever having 
read fifty pages of any work favoring its 
claims. , 


We have not forgotten the historic fact, 
that when Harvey promulgated in England 
the theory of the circulation of the blood— 
which theory was so perfect at the outset 
that it never has been essentially improved 
with all the anatomical and physivlogical 
light which has been shining upon it for a 
hundred years—such was the bigotry of 
the profession respecting the discovery, 
that not one physician who had arrived at 
forty years of age, and had attained to any 
considerable eminence in his profession, ever 
accepted Harvey’s theory as correct. The 
young men, and those having but little 
reputation to lose, looked into it and 
accepted it. The same bigotry has attended 
the teachings of Phrenology. “ Not many 
mighty, not many noble,” but the common 
people, chiefly, have been its adherents and 
advocates. It is not uncommon in this 
day for people, governed more by appro- 
bativeness and imitation than by self- 
reliance and common sense, to ask of Phre- 
nology, as was asked of another subject 
eighteen hundred years ago, “ Have any 
of the rulers or Pharisees believed it ?” 

If there could to-day be an inventory made 
of all the influence which Phrenology has 
exerted in modifying literature, education, 
the administration of justice, the training 
and management of children, the treatment 





of prisoners, and especially the treatment of 
insanity, it would be found that the sum total 
of this influence is immense, and it would be 
seen that the teachings of the science are 
intimately, though not apparently, blended 
with all our best culture. In regard to the 
treatment of insanity a thorough revolution 
has taken place, and no man within our 
knowledge stands at the head of a lunatic 
asylum in this country who does not essen- 
tially base his treatment of the insane upon 
phrenological principles. Fifty years ago 
the insane man was “possessed of the 
devil ;” now insanity is regarded as a dis- 
ease of the brain and nervous system, and 
treated accordingly. Neighbors, friends, 
husbands and wives, have learned by Phre- 
nology how to adapt themselves to each 
other’s peculiarities, how to make allow- 
ances for the faults and idiosyncrasies of 
each other; and more, and better than all, 
those who have studied the science have 
learned its inestimable value not alone in 
the social circle, but in every sphere of life, 
particularly in that of the training of chil- 
dren, apprentices, and studénts ; they have 
Jearned how to awaken one class of facul- 
ties and discourage another, and what facul- 
ties to awaken and what to depress, in order 
estallish in the mind of the pupil the ele- 
ments of self-control. We have learned 
that the whole mind is not angry when 
Combativeness is aroused, and that the 
angry individual possesses at the same time 
the elements of all the sweet and gentle 
graces of sympathy, morality, and love; 
and that these may be called into instant 
action, to abate the anger and restore the 
equilibrium of the mind. 

But why should we set forth in this 
article—this New Year’s greeting—the ben- 
efits of Phrenology, its philusophy and 
adaptation to human want? Those who have 
been with us from the beginning know how 
earnestly we have labored; they have 
watched public sentiment, observed its 
changes, and seen the benefits of the science 
in themselves and in those around them. 

Shall we journey together another year ? 
shall a single name be dropped from our 
subscription list? Certainly those who 
know best the benefits of Phrenology will 
not part company with the Journat, nor do 
we fear that any faithful reader of a single 
volume will feel willing to make the journey 
of the new-born year without it. From the 
beginning, old subscribers have obtai: ed 
new ones, and these, in turn, have solicited 
and obtained others ; and on this principle 
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of self-multiplication our subscription list 
has been carried to a very high figure. 
True, our country has had twelve months 
of tribulation; buat we trust that “ tribala- 
tion will work patience, experience, and 
hope ;” and though it may be destined to 
walk the valley of trial twelve months 
more, yet we devoutly trust and’ believe 
it will not, we hope that every friend of 
Phrenology will continue with us not only, 
but that in view of the dull times and pecu- 
niary embarrassment, each will put forth 
extra exertion to secure new subscribers. 

Character and history are now being 
made rapidly. Men who have been gliding 
in the well-worn channels of ordinary life 
have been, by the exigencies of the times, 
suddenly called to posts 6f eminent respon- 
sibility, and we congratulate our country- 
men upon the fact, that men thus brought 
out from their obscurity by the calls of 
patriotism, have evinced talents which their 
friends had not supposed them to possess. 
The present war has given a new impulse 
to literature, such as fifty years of peace 
could never produce. It shall be the office 
of the Journat, as it has been in the past, 
to illustrate the characters and doings of 
eminent patriots which this war has called 
into prominence. We have given the por- 
traits, phrenological characters, and biog- 
raphies of Generals Scott, McClellan, and 
Banks, and of Col. Corcoran, and we purpose 
to favor our readers with the likenesses of 
many more of our eminent warriors, 

We confidently believe that the promul- 
gation of Phrenology is destined to bless 
the world in all its interests and relations. 
We have sown, sometimes in sorrow and 
poverty, and we believe that our country- 
men will reap a rich reward as the result of 
our labors and privations. Those who know 
the worth of Phrenology, we are confident 
will aid this vehicle of its promulgation not 
less in this our country’s hour of trial than 
when peace and plenty crowned all our 
borders. Wishing every reader health, 
happiness, and long life, and expressing to 
all our cordial belief that they will aid us 
and the cause which we labor to promote, 
we enter heartily upon the new volume, 
trusting that before it shall be completed 
our glorious Union shall be restored to its 
wonted peace and prosperity, and the cause 
of humanity and progress in all that is 
glorious and good become all the firmer 
and stronger by the ordeal through which 
our country is passing. A happy New 


Year to each of our readers, to our Country, 
and the World ! 





WHAT WE HOPE FOR. 


We hope for the renewal of every old sub- 
scriber, and the names of fifty thousand new 
ones, before this first month of the new year 
shall be past. We hope that every person 
who has been benefited by the teachings of 
either of our Journats will resolve to get a 
club of subscribers. If so, our list of subscrib- 
ers will soon be very large. Now that thou- 
sands of our countrymen are off for the war, 
and the women have to a greater extent than 
ever before the home-interests to manage and 
care for, we appeal especially to our female 
reader-friends to act as agents for the 
Journats. Some of our most efficient and 
successful agents for obtaining subscribers have 
ever been women; and now that woman has 
increased responsibilities, she needs more than 
ever before the aid which the ParenoLocicaL 
JournaL would give her in guiding the edu- 
cation of her children, and the health-advice 
contained in the Water-Cure Journaw to 
enable her to keep her family well, and thus 
avoid doctors’ bills and death. What maid or 
matron realizing this truth will not get one or 
more subscribers for the new volume. We 
mean to make the Journat the coming year 
richer in good counsel to all than ever before. 








Piterary Hotices. 





Tue Resevxion Recorp: A Diary of American 
Events, with Documents, Narratives, [ustrations, Inci- 
dents, Poetry, ete. Edited by Frank Moore, author of 
“Diary of the American Revolution.” With an Intro- 
ductory Address on the Causes of the Struggle, and the 
Great Issues before the Country, by Edward Everett. 
First volume, with Eleven Portraits on Steel, a Colored 
Map, and various Diagrams. New York: G. P. Pat- 
nam, Publisher; C. T. Evans, General Agent. 


When the present causeless and wicked rebellion was 
thrust by ‘he South upon the country, it not only astonished 
the civilized world, but seemed to awaken at once a spirit 
of patrioti«m among the people, a new fervor of eloquence 
in the public speaker, great clearness and graphic power 
in the editor, and an inspiration of patriotic poetry not 
only among our oldest and best known poets, but also 
voices unknown or little known to the public were awaked 
and attuned to song, and offered up on the altar of our 
common liberties in this death-struggle with a common 
enemy. As the public press was daily teeming with events 
big with importance to the future historian, the desire 
arose in us to save files of some of the best public journals 
for fatare reference. We actually did cut out every new 
poem relating to the war we eaw, resolved at least to have 
a priceless scrap-heok of patriot’e and national poetry. 
Afver saving up perhaps a hundred choice pieces of poetry, 
we learned that a work entitled the “ Bebel:ion Record” 
was being produced, and that the history, the documents, 
and the poetry of this great subject were to be collected and 
arranged so as in all respects to meet the wants of the 
case. This announcement, of course, led us to abandon 
our plan of saving files of papers and making scrap-books 
of poetry, for here Tt was being done most effectually. 
The first volume of this great work is out, and contains, 
besides the fine steel engravings, over 750 octavo pages, 
and should be in the library of every lawyer, statesman, 
politician, and indeed every man who wishes to be posted 
on this greatest subject of modern times. It is issued in 
weekly numbers, and afterward bound in handsome 
volumes, or, like any similar works, may be retained in 
pumbers. T:e volume betore us brings down the history 
to June, 1861. 
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PHusiness Hotices. 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WOREERS. 


In January and in Juty we begin new Volumes of 
this Journat, Those whose subscriptions close with the 
last number, can now forward, with their request for re- 
newal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers. 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating truths, and trast to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the time 
to begin the good work. 


Be Carervux.— If those ordering the Journau 
would write ali names of persons, post-offices, etc., cor- 
rectly and plainly, we should receive jess scolding about 
other people’s errors. We are not infallible, but most of 
the errors about which agents complain are not attribut- 
able to any one in the Jovryat office. People who forget 
to date their letters at any place, or to sign their names, or 
to give the name or address for copies ordered, will please 
take things calmly and not charge us with their sins of 
omission, etc. 

Tue Jounnax is published strictly upon the 
CASH SYSTEM; copies are never mailed to individual sub- 
scribers until paid for, and always discontinued when the 
subscription expires. Hence we force the JougNAL upon 
none, and keep no credit books, experience baving demon. 
strated that the cash system is aliogetner the best for both 
subscriber and publisher. 


We send specimens gratuitously with pleasure ; 
but our friends must not be disappointed if they do not re- 
ceive the particular number desired. We do not make 
any numbers to serve us as specimens, but intend that any 
month’s issue shall be a fair index of the year, and conse- 
quently use for distribution those of which we have a sur- 
plus after supplying subscribers. 

Frrenps—Co-workers—VoLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
will double our list of readers, and thus scatter invaluable 
blessings among thousands. May we not hear from you? 

To get an idea of what a whaling voyage really 
is, without encountering its perils and hardships, one has 
only to visit the fine panorama of Capt. Williams, now on 
exhibition at Hope Chapel, 720 Broadway, where an even- 
ing can be pleasantly spent, and many things learned, for 
“only a quarter.” 

Postrace Sramps.—As the old stamps are no 
longer received in payment of postage, our friends will 
oblige us by sending new ones instead, any quantity of 
which will be received in payment of books or subscrip- 
tions. 


Havinc seen a member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies, ordered at once (and one copy 
extra), one year, $5; 5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 

Teacuers, Eorrors, CLeErnGyMEN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Cer- 
tificates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec- 
ommendations. 

Ciuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 

Susscripers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the JovgNat sent the full time. 

Persons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them for the supply of the JournNAL or paper. 

We will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

Ce Our terms are, Payment 1n ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 
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Advertisements. 





IMPROVEMENTS made in the machinery for 
manufacturing Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, nave enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfeciions hitherto unavoidable im their production, 
and also to bring the enst within the reach of all. The 
wrriing public shoul know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months is dene cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel ; therefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Guid Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, white the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear ; therefore, perfect untformity of wriing is obtained 
bar by the use o. the Gold Pen. 

h 


| 
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e Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the | 


Ste~l Pen mast be often condemoed and a new one velect- 
ed; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capab'e of receiving any degree of elasticity. so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the band and arm ere net 
injured, as is known to be the cuse by the use of Steel 
Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to «1, ace -rding to s-ze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line tnronghont the country. 
Whoressle and reail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where alt orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, wilt re- 
ceive prom .t attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Addrers, A. Morton. 25 Maiden Lane, New York 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 


| secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 


fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Tzrms.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 





Tue Genesee FARMER. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1831. 
THE FARMER’S UWN PAPER. 
THE CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL PAPER IN THE 
2 WORLD! 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 
NOW 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


Published for thirty years in one of the best wheat and 
fruit regions of America, with correspondents in nearly 
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ee 





evry State and in Canada, it contains information of great | 


inter st and importance to every farmer, gardener, and 
fruit-grow#er. 
NO FARMER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT, 
It costs only Fifty Cents a Year, and contains more agri- 
cultoral and berticultural matter than most of the two- 
doller weeklies, : 
ACCURATE MARKET REPORTS 


| Of the London, New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Buf- 


* We happen to knew Mr. A. Morton to be not only one | 
of the best und most exteosive manu'tacturers of Gold Pens | 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his pens, | 


and can assure our readers of therr excellence.”—N. Y 
Tribune. 

“ We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time and bave always found them the best ia- 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 
N. Y. Boening Post. 

Terra, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, gums 


roof, aud rug@# of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
disptay a pertect prototype of the natural ergans, restoring 


the TRUE EXPRESS(ON Of the mouth and original contour 


of the tace. 

It ia the height of art to conceal art This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A deseriptive pamphlet ma 
Dr. J. Atten & Son, 23 Bond Street, New York. 


J. Parrisn, 323 Canal Street, New York, 
manufscturer of Shris, Bosoms, Wristhban‘s, and Collars, 
is now seliing at prices 'o suit the times: 

Men's and Boys’ White Shirts, 5: ceo's; Linen Bosom 
do., 75 cents, $ , $1 ¥5; and superior made, to measure, 
eut »y a practical shirt-cutter, and fit guaranteed, six for 
$9, $0 50. and $ 2. 

2 Ladies will find at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosoms, Collars, and Wristbands, for snirt-making, at 
very low prices. 


Instructions mv GyMNAsTIcs, containing 


be obtained by addressing 


a full Description of more than Eight Hundred Exercises, | 


and Ibustrated by Five Hundred Enyravings, by J. E. 
@Alfonce. Geo. F. Nesbitt and Co., corner of Wall and 
Water streets, New York, publishers. 


’ 

Reporters’ Poonoerapuic Books. 

Hon. T. H. Bewrow sald, “ Had Puowoararny been known 40 years 
aco, it would have savVED ME 20 YEARS HARD LABOR.” 
The Reporter's Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 60 
Manual of Phonegrapny. Exerc’sinterpag’d. Pitman 60 
Reporter’s Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 +0 
Phonogreptic Teacher. A Treatise on Teach’g Phon. 1 00 
History of Shorthaed in the Revoring Style.... ... 7 
Phonographie Reader, Com ‘onto Pneno Manual 25 
New Manners Book. Corresponding style.. ....... 15 
Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 45 





American Manual of Phonograpny. By gley... 650 
Phovograph:c Copy Book, with Moroceo Cover Su 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover 10 


The Ameriean Phonetic ne By Smalley... 400 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style. By Piunan 1 00 
The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
Friest Mat. on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELL3, #08 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Paronocrapaic TEacuer. 


falo, Chicago, Cincinna, and Toronto markets are given 
in each number. Ali the leading foreign and American 
journals are received, and special pains are taken to give 
the latest and most reliable ieformaton in regard to the 
state of the crops at home and abroad. 

A copy of the paper sent free to all who wish toexam- 
ine it. Address 

JOSEPH HABRIS, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

te AGENTS wanted everywhere, to whom the most 

liberal offers are made, It b. 





GuTTaA-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
Sore MANUFAOTURERS, 
78 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY 8T., 

NEW YORK. 
try, with full direc- 
tions for use. Send for a Circular. 


TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense. 


THE 
CHEAP*ST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING ‘n use. 
Free and Warter- 
Proor. Applied 
te New and Old 
Roofs of all kiud 
and sent w al 

rts of the coun- 


JOHNS & CROSLEY’'S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Gass, Ivory, Porcelain, 


| China, ete., ete. The only article of the kind ever pro- 


—A Complete Systematic Instructor in the Art of Phoang- | 


raphy, or Short-Hand. - 

This book explains, in a manner easily understood, the 
principles of Phonography, and to impart thorough instruc- 
ton in the art without the aid of an oral teacher. Pho- 
nography is the most simple and natural short-hand ever 
invented, By the aid of it any one can easily write outa 
speech, or a srmon as it is bemg delivered. Phonog- 
raphy is a highly useful arquirement to any young man, 
pO Matter wnat business he may select. Prepaid by mail, 
for 45 cents, by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


duced which is not affected by water. 
Waoresate Warenouse: 
78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY 8T. 
A New Edition of 


How to Get a Patent. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
bas undergone a thorough revision, and con- 
tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 
in which many important changes have been 





made, 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 


Fowirer ann WELts, 

808 Broadway, New York. 
NEW 
x 8) . 
Execrro-Gatvanic “Bai TERtEs, 
CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR PISBASES, 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Pxtoes, $10, #12, 415, or $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Now wrirnrn REACH oF ALL. 


Yur nt 


TE 
_GELEBR Ic ELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in ali the princip»1 Cites and Towns in the 
Unit d 8 atea. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manonf.cturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stith, of the same patterns and st the sae prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affordirg 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitenes of the 
two leading m»chines and exercising their own judgment 


| as to toeir respective meriis. This ts the only company 





that manufactures botn kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


G@AY’S PATENT 
MARBLEIZED 


Gutta Percua Roorine, 


Warranted Pure Gutta Percha and India Rubber, 
No Coal Tar. 
FORBES & WILLIS, 

73 South Street, and 13: 2 Broadway. 
Central Office—510 Broa: way, opposite St. Nicholas. 
Send for Circolar. 

MARBLEIZED ROOFING—FIXED PRICES. 


Heavy Percha Duck Roofing............ 6 cents per foot. 
Donble Felt Marbled) do. ........... 4 cents per foot. 
Tin Roofs Cemented and Marbled....... 1¢ cents per foot. 


Country merchants supplied at re ‘uced prices. 


Grorer L Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Portaste Heaters, Water 
anp Steam Heativne Apparatus, Krronen anp LAuN- 
prrY Ravers, Reeisters, VENTILATORS ETC. REPAIRS 
For THE Raprowam RanGes anv Furnaces. No. 54 East 
137TH STReET, BETWEEN Broapway aND UNIVERSITY 
Prace, New Yoex. 12, 








Baker, Smita & Co., Sox Pro- 
prietors and Manufacturers of BAKER'S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, for Warming ard Ventilating Private 
Dweltings, ete., by Low Pressure Steam. 

2 Descriptive Pamphlets furnished gratuitously on 
application. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 
Only Manufactory and Office — Nos. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
STREET, New York. 


? By mail, 80 cents. 
Our Farm or Four Acres, 


AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


How to Rise In THE Wort». 


—Young men shou'd be temperate, active, courteovs, 
promp", carefal, persevering, honorable, honest, respect- 
ful. generous. and should thoroughly * Know Themselves.” 
Phrenology teaches selt-knowledge, and with 1 all the 
Chrstran age together witn the modus o,erandi of 
rising m the world. 

Hon. Horace Mann seys: “IT look upon Phrenology as 
the guide to Philosophy and the hancmaia of Cnristinnity. 
p dmg dissemin»tes true Phrenology 1s a public bene- 

etor. 

Rev. Henny Warp Bescuer says: “If a man wishes 
to know practically what he is made up of; if a man 
wishes a knowledge of human nature for definite practical 
purposes. there is no system which wil! aid him in acqair- 
ing that knowledge like the system ot Phrenology. Prac- 
tical instructions, with written descriptions of character, 
given daily by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 208 Broadwsy, New York. 








PuysioLoey, with  Iniostra- 
TIONS.—The Skin and its Functions; the Tissues; Men- 
tal System; Philosophy of Mind. The Special Senses: 
Touch, Taste, Smell, Hearing, Sound, Sight. The Voice; 
Speech, Tove, Compass, Musical, Ventriloquism. In THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. A great work. Sent by Mail for $3. 
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$5 Savep.—$l1 27 Procurss 
Post-parp Susscr'sErs. Patent Press and Book for 
cops ivg busi letters tly and perfecily. 
Whotessle *gents and Canvassers wanted. 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 
6t* J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. L. 





A RemarKaB_e Book. 


Hints TowarD Puystcat Perrection; or, The Philoso- 
hy of Humao Beauty: showing How to Acquire and 
Rerain Bodily Symme ry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the Infirmities and Deformites of 

Age. By D. H. Jacques. 

This is an origina! and deeply interesting work, replete 
wih wouderfual facts and important deductions. and -pre- 
senuing ae applications of the highest truths of 
Physiolovy, Hygiene, Mental Serence, and Esthetics to 
Human Physical Improvement. Our author is no quack, 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it is in 
the light of a rational Phi y, and pot in a spirit 
of cbarlatanism, that he here ws us how the pbys- 
ical regeneration of the race may be brought about—how 
man may become strong, active, efficient—in a word, 
manly ; how woman may rejoice in the fuilness of health 
and freshness, and adorn herself with all the charms which 
properly belong to her sex ; and how the child, well-born 
and well-matured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect manhood or womannood. Everybody should 
read the book, tor everybody is (or should be) deeply in- 
terested in the momentous topics so boldly and at the same 
time so chastely and deticately ciscussed in it; but, while 
it commends itself w all. it has especial claims upon the 
attention of woman, whether maiden, or wise and mother. 

Ilustrated with more than twenty plates, and numerous 
wood cats 

A new edition is now veers Price $1. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
£08 Broadway, New York. 


Tur Pureno.oeicaL Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exsct locstion of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every one to study the science without an 
instructor. J' may be packed and sent with 
safety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 

n to any part ot the world. Price, including 
box for packing, only #1 25. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3.8 Broadway, New York. 

“ This is one of the most ee inventions of the age 
Acast made of plaster of Paris, the size ot the human head 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Org» ns is represented, fully developed,w'th ail the divisions 
and classifications. Th«se who can not obtain the services 
of a eyitere may learn, in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole science of Pnrenology, 80 fer as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned.”—N. ¥. Daily Sun 








Facts ror Youne Men 
AND 
FACTS FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
On the evils of those pernicious practices which impair 
the intellect, affect the heatth, and, if continued, finatly in- 
sure the desiruction of both body and soul. 
We have been unanle for some time ty furnish this valu 
abie little work, but have now a suppiy on hand. 
Price of each, postpaid, 15 cent«. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York. 





VaLuaABLE Books FoR FARMERS. 


Grasses AND Piants. Their Natural History. By 

Charles L. Flint .. $1 25 
Mitcn Cows anp Datey Farming. By Charles L. 

Fhnt 1 2 
American Fraurr Ccitvritr. By John Thomas... 1 25 
Horsz anp His Dismases. By Robert Jennings... 1 25 
AcricuLtuRaL Cuemistry. By Jus. F. W. Johuston 
CuEeMisTRy IN ITS APPLICATIONS TO AGRICULTURE 

AND PuysioLoey. 

Dapp on THE Diseases oF CaTTLE...... 
Country Lire By CoprLanp. 

Nowra American Insgots. By B. Jaeger... 

Uses anp Asuses or Air. By Griscom 

Annvat Reowrer ror i86. By J. J. Thomas.... 
Every Man His Own Lawyer................... 

YeTeeigs oF Bax-Kaerine ExPLarNep. 

Quinsy e 
Our <a or Four Aorss, and the Money we Made 

y 


b 
Pear Cutturs. Its Propagation, Planting, Culti- 
a. ae nose 
Catecnism oF CHEMISTRY 
MESTIC AND ORNAMENTAL Pouttey. With sixty- 
five original Portraits 
By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, * 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Cue Races or MEN, WITH Por- 
TRAITS.—Origin of Races, New Theory of P ulation, 
given in THE ILLUSTR a TED HY DROPATHIO ENCY- 

LOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for §3 00. 





For tHe WintER ScHoots anp 
y WINTER EVENINGS. 
THE ONLY DAY-SCHOOL PAPER PUBLISHED! 
THE BEST SCHOOL MUSIC, 

Original Schoot Dialogues, Stories, Reading- Lessons, Let- 
ters to Children, Poetry, Speeches Enigmas, 
Beauniful Engraving», ete., 

CLARK’S SCHOOL VISITOR, VOL. VI. 
tev. Avex OCxarK, Eprt eR. 

A large and elegently printed Monthly for Teachers and 
Sehroot Chilren everywhere. 

The SCHOOL, VISITOR has more reading matter, finer 
Illustrations, and better Music than any juvenile period- 
ica! pubtished for the price. : 

One copy, one year. 50 cents. 

Three copies, one year. $1 00. 

Eight “ * 2 0” ‘only 25 cents each). 

Twelve “ ~ ~, 8 00 (and one to «lub maker, 

or premium of ** Day School Bell”). 

The music alope in the VISITOR is worth more than 
twice the price of the — ‘ 

Specimens furnished free. Now is the time to form 
cluvs. Address 

DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Wanrep.—A ReErorMER TO As- 


sist in cultivating Fruits, Vegetables, etc., for Market. 
Direct, W., Box 887, Waterlao, N. Y. i 





Wantep, By a Youne Lapy, 
a situation as teacher of Drawing and Pamting in a 
School or Family.. For particulars address 8., box 387, 
Waterloo, N. Y. 2t.* 
SYRINGES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 

We would call your particular 
attention to our improved Syr- 
inge, here illustrated, which is 
highly recommended by Pro- 
fessors in Medical Colleges, 
and has received encomiums 
from the Faculty and others 
who have examined, used it, 

and pronounced it the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever introduced to the public. 

Persons subject to Constipation will derive 
great benefit from the daily use of this, Syringe, 
and effect a radical cure of the difficulty, as well 
as avoid the constant use of Cathartics, which will 
afford only temporary relief, and debilitate, while 
the injection acts as an invigorant. 

All Instruments warranted to give 
perfect satisfaction. 


Price, $1 50. Prepaid by mail, $2. 
Twenty per Cent. discount, when ordered by 


the doz n, and to go by express or as freight. 
Extra Elastic Bulbs sent by mail for 60 cents. 
“ ST ee 2 « 


Fow.er and WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY STUDENT AND CONVERSATIONIST needs 


Tue Rienr Worp in tHe Rieut 


PLACE: A Pocxer Dictionary or Syxonrms, Trcu- 
nicaL Terms, ABBREVIATIONS, ForEren Preases, etc., 
etc., with a Chapter on Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 
This is an indispensable companion for every writer and 
speaker who would say exactly what he means, and 
neither more nor less, and say it in the best way. Price, 
5u cents. FOWLER D WELLS, New York. 








OFFIcE FoR Patents. 
FowxLer anv WEuxLSs’ 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENOY. 


Our patent busi is ducted by Mr. Tnomas P. 
How (author gf the weil-koown and popular syn-psis of 
patent law, “How to Get a Patent”), aided oy an able and 
experienced corps of sssistants, both at home and abroad. 
ELEvEN yeurs of experience (on the par: of Mr. How) in 
— i Spe per id at Warhington of an emi- 
nently careful and efficient examinin nt, formerly em- 
ployed in the United States Patent Clee, and fainiliar 
with its detaiis, enable us to offer to mventors unvsual 
facilities for the transaction of their business. When it is 
considered that a putent of ordmary value is worth sev- 
eral thousands of dollars, it is unnecessary to say that the 
careful m»nagement of an application therefor is a matter 
of great importance to the inventor, especially when it is 
known that bundreds of appli are rej-cted entirely 
in coi uence of not being properly prepared and pre- 
sented. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a. 
clear perception and undersianding of meebanical action, 
zoore Ba cme caretul deliberative consideration. 

patent bas been under its present mansge- 
ment since the latter part of the year duriog which 
time it has increased to several times its previous magni- 











of difficuit and untrodden questions of patent law, both in 
the Patent Office and before the Jud ; 

States Circuit Court. ee 
Apvicge in Recarp to THe” Novetty anp ParTentaBIL- 
ITY OF AN INVENTION 

is given free of charge upon receipt of sufficient d 
tion and sketch Or wandel In a majority -yoomy or 
peaoteter of ag eee enables us to give satis- 
ctory information veulurs without the 
: ‘ expense of 
Pretminary Examinations 


are, however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five doliars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual co plication avd difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 


APPLICATIONS FoR PATENTS 
are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shail have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 


APPEALS AND INTERFERENCES, 
and difficult and covtested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present- 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the departmen 
might with skillful management by an ex eased 
licitor be p ted to a successful issue—a which 
is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im- 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at- 
tended to, 

Centrally located in our commercial metropolis, and 
having an able and experienced agent at the seat of Gov- 
ernment, we are able to offer more than usual facilities for 
the tr tion of busi in this country in relation to 
patents ; while our eg abroad enuble us to se- 
care foreign patenis on the most sutisiactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we hope for the future 
tw keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser- 
vices, and it shali be our purpose to attend with care and» 
——— ¥ the ban inventors. Communications ia 
reference ventions, patents, or patent law carefull 
considered and _——s Suended to, ’ 

FOWLER AND WE 808 Broadway, New York. 











Books. 


Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our JouRNALS, by remitting us the amount 
of the price of the book in money or e stumps, will 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, of posiage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 way, New York. 





(ue New ILiustratep HypRo- 
PATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA contains a complete History 
of Medicine, from the earliest period down 'o the present 
time, covering every mode of treatment ever practiced, 
including all variewes of BATHING, and uses of Water 
by different Natious. Price $3 00. 





READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 
WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Put upon 
rolis and shipped to all parts of the country. 


(@" Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET; NEW YORK. 
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aed JOU R' RNAL: 

LIFE ILLUS TRATED, 
The only publication in the world devoted chiefly to the 
science of human nature mentally and physically, appeals 
confidently to the lovers of progress and of mankind to 
continue that support which has hitherto given it so wide 
a field of influence and so vast a power for good. The 
combination of Lirz I:iustrzatrep with the Journa. 
imparts several 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 
in addition to those which have already rendered it so 
eminently popular and useful. 
PHRENOLOGY 
will still, very properly, form a leading feature, and will, 
as heretofore, engage the pens of the leading Pbrenologists 
of America, who will explain and illustrate its philosophy, 
and show its application to ali the practical interests and 
pursuits of the Human Race. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY, 
in their connection with Phrenology and with the Laws 
of Life, will be thoroughly, but popularly treated, amply 
illustrated, and made interesting and profitable to all ; oor 
motto, “ 4 sound mind in a healthy body,” being kept 
constantly in view. 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
both of Man and of the lower orders of the animal creation, 
in its relation to Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
will receive the attention its importance demands. 
MECHANICS. 

As at least one half of the wealth of the world comes 
through the exercise of the faculty of Constructiveness, the 
various mechanical arts will be encouraged, new inven- 
tions explained, and illustrated with spirited engravings. 

EDUCATION 
will oceupy much attenti ially Home E ti 
and Self-Culiure, and just that kind of ceoueiines which 
the parent needs in the discharge of his or her duties, will 
be liberally imparted. Taz Youna, also, will find the 
Journal a friend and foster father, to encourage them in 
virtue, shield them from vice, and prepare them for use- 
fuluess and success in life. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
Sketches, Reviews, Poetry, Varieties, etc., will help to 
make up what is acknowledged by our cotemporaries to 
be one of the Best Popular Journals in the World. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing portraits, animals, views, machinery, ete., more 
numerous and beautifal than heretofore presented, will 
commend the new volame to all readers of good taste. 


ALL THESE ATTRACTIONS, 
in connection with the large amount of reading matter 
which we give, and the extremely low price of our 
JouRNAL, ought to insure us at least, 
FIFTY THOUSAND 
subscribers for the forthcoming volame. Shall we not bave 
them? A litte effort by each reader will procure them. 
OUR FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS— 
all persons interested in Haman Progress—are invited to 
aid in the circulation of the Puezwo.oercal JourwaL. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single Copy, Monthly, One Year 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired 

Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitied 
to an extra copy gratis. 

Add six cents a yeu«r for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Cireular. 











WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
Comse’s Leorvres on Purenotocy. Illustrated.. —" 
Coystitution or Max. By George Combe... 87 
Derence or Purenotoey. By Boardman 
Epvoatiox Comptere. Self-Culture, Memory, etc. 2 50 
Epvoatiox, founded on the Nature of Man 
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Setr-Lxsrevcros 1x Parenovocr. New Edition. . 
Works or Gatt on Purznotoey. 5 vols...... 

WORKS ON WATER.CURE. 

Curtpren ; their Hydropathic Management 
Cmorera ; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure 
Consumption ; its Causes and Proper Treatment... 
Coox Boox, Hydropathic. Full of good Receipts.. 
Domestic Practios or Hyrproparay, Johoson’s... 
Famity Puystoran, Hydropathie. By Dr. Shew... 
Hyproratuto Encrotorgepta. By Dr. Trall.... 
Hyprorarnar ; or, Water-Cure. By Dr. Shew..... 
Pur.osopuy or Warer-Ovrs, clearly expounded. . 
Practios or Watenr-Ovrs, briefly explained 
Resvutts or Hyproraray, its advantages shown... 
Warer-Curs tn Curonto Diseases. Dr. Gully.... 
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Warer-Curt in Every Known Disease. 
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Nartvrat Laws or Man. By Spurzheim 
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Soper anv Temperate Lire. Louis Cornaro.. 
Tue Scrence or Human Lirz. By Dr. Graham.... 
Tax Swepisn Movement-Curz. By Dr. Taylor... 
Tosacco, Works on. 
Vecrras_e Dret, discussed and approved 

MESMERISM-—-PSYCHOLGY. 
Exxorercat Psycno.ocy. Best work on the subject 
Fasor ation ; or the Philosophy of Charming 
Lrsrary or Mesmerism AND Psyouo.ocr. Complete 
Macrocoss ; or, the Universe Without 
Purtiosorny or Mesmenism. By Dr. J. Bovec Dods 
PsycHo.oey ; or, the Science of the Soul. 
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Ars anv Arps ror Youre Women. Good Work.. 
Cuemistey, applied to Physiology and Agriculture. 
Detia’s Docrors ; or, a Glance Behind the Scenes. 
Domestio Anrwats ; & Manual of Stock Husbandry 
Faorr Cuttvez ror tas Miution. Hand Book.... 
Hints Towarp Rerorms. Lectures, Addresses, eto 
Home For ALL; the Gravel Wall Mode of Building. 
Horgs anv Hers ror raz Younes, Rev. Mr. Weaver 
How to Wrerre; a Pocket Manual of Composition... 
How to Tax; a Pocket Manua! of Conversation. . 
How To Benave; a Pocket Manual of Etiquette... 
How to po Bustness; Manual 6f Practical Affairs. 
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Savine anp Wastixe. Home Economy Illustrated 
Tus Fae; a Manuva! of Practical Agriculture..... 
Tue Garpewn ; with Lists of Flowers and Shrubs... 
Tae Hovse; a Manual of Rural Architectare 
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A GUIDE TO RRA LIE, 

Tax Warer-Cure Jovenat should be read in every 
family, because 

It was the first journal in the world to bring before the 
people a knowledge of the true System of the Healing Art. 
It advocates the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperity and improvement of the Haman Race. 

It teaches the Sick how to recover Health. 

It teaches those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It unfolds the true science of Human Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health. 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines. 

It enables you in most cases to be your own Physician. 
Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits. 

Its influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 
Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 

The best advice that can be given to persons in any con- 
dition of Life can be sammed up in three words: 


t=" Preserve Your Heatrna. 


Presreve Your Hears. 
---Pauszrve Your Hearn. 
Preserve Your Heatrz. 


To Attain Eminence...........Pszserve Your Hears. 


Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 

THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 
In it the true nature of disease is fully and rationally 
explained, and one of its principal objects is to teach 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. 
But as some from hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
JouRNAL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 
HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEALTH. 
Toe Warer-Curs Jovexat will clearly present all 
subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, ete. 
Hydropathy is fully explained, and its application to all 
known diveases pointed out, 
If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you are well, aud desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

But while the Warse-Cuns Jovenat is intended to 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it columns will be interspersed with such miscel- 
laneous matter as will make it 


Valuable and Acceptable to All. 


Its enlarged form will enable us to furnish mach valuable 
reading matter, aside from the medical department. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE; 
Single Copy, Monthly, One Year........ 
Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired 
Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 


to an extra copy gratis. 
Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 


Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell our 
Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Oitcular. 























